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Dear Friend: 
I come to you this month under a new 
guidance. Whither it will lead me I know 


not, but of this I am confident~-my old tra- 


ditions will be preserved and new innova- 


tions will be such as will endeavor, at least, 
to advance the best interests of New 
Hampshire. That I may best serve the 
purpose for which I am intended I ask your 
cooperation and pledge you in return my 
loyalty and sincere devotion. 


The Granite Monthly 





Ex-GovERNoR ALBERT O. Brown 





An Outline of the Htstory of Taxation 
in New Hampshire 


HON. ALBERT O. BROWN 


HERE is something before tax- 
ation, as that subject is commonly 
understood — something that is 
prerequisite to it and controls its extent. 
Appropriations come first. If they are 
properly made the tax levy will, for the 
sut the 
appropriating bodies, beginning with the 


most part, take care of itself. 


legislature and ending with the town 
meeting, are not only liberal but often 
extravagant and wasteful. 

In 1917 the legislature established debt 
limits for the counties and municipalities. 
They have proved to be helpful provi- 
I wish some method of limiting 
appropriations could be devised. Per- 
haps the excellent interim commission 


sions. 


the governor has appointed can find a 
way. The subject is worthy of at- 
tention. With this object in view a tax 
limit was provided for Manchester a few 
years ago but the appropriating power 
became impatient of restraint and the 
Obviously it 
would be better to go to the roots of the 
tree than to operate among the branches. 

But the real remedy lies with the tax- 
payers, 


law was soon repealed. 


They, acting directly or in- 
directly, with or without organization, 
can control appropriations if they will. 
if they do not at least make the attempt 
then they should not be heard to com- 
plain. They should remember that the 


plain, effective and, under the present 
only way to keep taxes within 

unds is to prevent excessive appro- 
priations. 


in 1640 there were four sparsely pop- 
‘ated communities in New Hampshire. 


Portsmouth and Dover had been settled 
from England, Exeter and Hampton 
from Massachusetts. All the rest was 
wilderness. settlements were 
established outside of any constituted 
authority and developed as little democ- 
racies, independent not only of one an- 
other but also of the Massachusetts 
colony and the mother country. Eng- 
land of course was in a position to ex- 
tend her authority over them but had not 
done so. They legislated, each for itself, 
in open town meeting. 

On the sixth day of January, 1640, 
Exeter took up the subject of taxation 
and passed a memorable vote. Earlier 
tax votes may have been passed in one 


These 


or more of the four towns but if so no 
record of them exists. The Exeter vote 
ran as follows: “It is ordered * * * 
That all grounds, woods, and such privi- 
leges as appertain to the town, such in- 
habitants as have their lots small or 
great in the bounds of the town, shall be 
liable to pay such comon charges as 
the town shall be at, according to 
their proportion of cattle or 


other privileges they doe injoy in the 


ground, 


town, present or absent.” 

This vote provides the foundation on 
which the New Hampshire system of 
taxation rests. It states the rule of pro- 
portion than which nothing is more 
firmly imbedded in our law. Over and 
over again in local votes, in colonial and 
provincial statutes, in the constitution 
and in acts of the state legislature it has 
been written that men shall be taxed ac- 
cording to their ratable estates. This 
rule was general rather than exclusive 


[3] 
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during the short period of the indepen- 
dence of the towns and the longer colo- 
nial and provincial periods lasting until 
the constitution went into effect in 1784. 
Thereafter there was no exception to it 
until long after the rise of savings banks 
when the tax upon deposits in those in- 
stitutions, was, in the language of Chief 
Justice Doe, “universally understood to 
have acquired the position of an excep- 
tion to the constitutional rule of equal- 
ity”. That tax has now become, by act 
of the legislature, an excise tax and has 
thus been removed from the purview of 
the constitution. 

The principle of equality; as under- 
stood in New Hampshire, does not mean 
that all property is taxable but simply 
that such as is taxable at all, shall be as- 
sessed proportionally. Indeed, the Exe- 
ter vote mentioned only two classes of 
property, namely, “ground” and “cattle”. 
These have remained on the ratable list 
to the present time. The first, with its 
improvements, under the title of land or 
real estate, has in the nature of things, 
always yielded the greater part of the 
revenue provided for the support of 
government. 

Polls were first taxed at the beginning 
of the colonial period when Massachu- 
setts boundaries were extended to include 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts laws 
to govern our people. A flat tax was 


at first imposed. At the commencement 


of the provincial period a _ pecuniary 
value was assigned in order that polls 


might be assessed in the same manner as 
Thus 
accounted to be 
worth all the way from a few shillings at 
one time to $600.00 at another. It was 
estimated at $100.00 from 1871 to 1913, 
at which latter time the law was changed 
and a flat tax of $2.00 established. These 
changes could be made because polls are 


oxen, horses and other property. 
one’s head has been 


not subject to the proportional clause 
of the constitution. Under the present 
system the tax is uniform. Under the 
preceding one it was not so, because the 
tax rate changed from year to year in 
the same city or town and in the same 
year varied greatly in different cities and 
towns. 

The poll tax is easy to assess, easy to 
collect and returns a considerable reve- 
nue. It has been thought by students of 
the subject to be one of the wisest and 
most salutary of taxes. It assigns to 
many who would otherwise, directly at 
least, pay nothing a small part of the 
public expense and brings to them a real- 
ization of the fact that they are a part of 
the government as well as subject to it. 

Slaves were first selected for taxation 
just two hundred years ago. And they are 
named next after polls in the important 
statute of 1776. It is interesting to note 
that at the time this statute was being 
enacted two of New Hampshire’s dele- 
gates were at Philadelphia helping to 
formulate the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence with its} bold assertion that “all 
men are created equal” and endowed 
with the “unalienable” rights of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness”. 

It may be remarked that slavery was 
at no time regarded with favor here and 
that the Indian, negro and _ mulatto 
slaves, most numerous in the provincial 
period, never numbered a thousand souls. 
They gradually disappeared from the 
state until at the time of the first census 
in 1790 only 158 remained. 
them 


Property in 
continued after the constitution 
went into effect but they were not taxed 
after that event. 

One by one, earlier and later, omitted 
classes of property were made taxable 
until now nearly all are assessed. 

You have observed that a privilege tax 
was ordered by the Exeter vote. This 





HISTORY OF TAXATION 


developed into the faculty tax of later 
It was levied, as the word in- 
dicates, not according to one’s property 
Sut according to his ability or capacity 
io pay. It affected professional men, 
traders, inn-keepers, mechanics and “all 
other manual persons and Artists.” Such 
were “rated for returns and gains, pro- 


years. 


portionally unto other men for the pro- 
duct of their Estates.” It will thus be 
seen that the principle of equality under- 
lay even this tax. Its effect was to li- 
cense those who complied with its pro- 
visions to continue in business. It was 
discontinued in 1789, more attention be- 
ing given to the valuation of property, 
including classes not before taxed. 

The expenses of government in the re- 
mote period to which reference has been 
made were light, but the sources of 
revenue were so few and meagre that the 
burden of taxation was heavy. The prov- 


ince was poor and money was frequently 
so scarce that commodities, like corn, 


pipe staves and fish were made legal 
tender for the payment of taxes. 

or two score years Massachusetts 
laws were in effect here which accounts 
tor much that appeared in our provincial 


system But as soon as 


of taxation. 
New Hampshire became a province in 
1680 it began to legislate for itself. By 
the act of that year an interesting method 
ot legislative appraisal was established, 
borrowed in substance, it is true, from 
\lassachusetts. It was provided, among 
other things, that “all land within fence, 
eadow or marsh, mowable,” should be 
ppraised at “5 s. per acre; (all pasture 
id without fence, rate free) ; all oxen 4 
ears old and upwards, £3; steers, cows, 
d heifers, 3 years old 40 s.; steers, 
vs and heifers 2 years old, 25 s.; year- 
“s 10 s.; horses and mares 3 years old 
d upwards, 20 s.; sheep above 1 year 
|, 5 s.; swine above 1 year old, 10 s.” 


New Hampshire at that time was al- 
most exclusively an agricultural com- 
munity. ’ herds and the 
farmers’ lands constituted the bulk of the 
taxable property. 


The farmers 


Domestic animals of 
the same kind differed little in value. A 
horse was a horse and a cow was a cow. 
Land had not been greatly improved and 
its value, for the most part, was little 
affected by location as population was 
then distributed. One acre was about 
the equivalent of any other adapted to 
the same use. Therefore it was not un- 
reasonable, however strange it may seem 
at first, that the legislature should assign 
to live stock and land units the sums at 
which they should be taxed throughout 
the province instead of leaving the ap- 
praisal to assessing officers as is done 
today: As the values employed doubt- 
less represented average worth or some 
definite proportion thereof, a rough 
equality was achieved and substantial 
justice was done both to the taxpayers 
and the public. | 

A subsequent clause of the law of 1680 
provided that all other estates should “be 
rated, by some equal proportion, by the 
selectmen of each town with great care 
that particular persons be not wronged”’. 

In the course of a hundred years the 
method of appraisal changed and most 
property came to be valued not at an 
arbitrary figure but upon an income 
The statute of 1776, already re- 
ferred to, goes upon both theories but 
the income theory predominates. To 
illustrate: horses and oxen four years 
and upwards were estimated at “three 
shillings each; cows four years old and 
upwards, two shillings each; * * 


basis. 


cattle and horses one year old sixpence 
each”. All improved lands were “esti- 
mated as follows, viz: orchards, one 
shilling and sixpence per acre, account- 


ing so much for an acre as will produce 
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ten barrels of cider or perry; arable land 
one shilling per acre, accounting so much 
land as will generally produce twenty- 
five bushels of grain per year to be one 
acre; mowing land at one shilling per 
acre, accounting so much land for one 
acre as will produce one year with an- 
other one ton of hay ;—pasture land at 
five pence per acre, accounting so much 
land as will summer a cow to be four 
acres; . 

This method of appraising improved 
land has been called “the peculiar mark 
of the New Hampshire system of taxa- 
tion”. It had the advantage of conven- 
ience and while values were relatively 
stable it was equitable. A great jurist 
has said it was “specially calculated to 
avoid the injustice of inequality in assess- 
ors’ valuations’. It was retained until 
1833 by which time farm land values had 
lost their uniformity and appraisal by 
selectmen and assessors supplanted the 
legislative method and has continued in 
use until this day. 

When railroads first appeared in New 
Hampshire, early in the second quarter 
of the last century, their shares were 
taxed locally. The Revised Statutes 
(1842) provided for the local assess- 
ment of railroad capital at a fixed rate, 
upon certificates from the justices of the 


superior court. In 1878 a Board of 


IXqualization, the members to be ap- 
pointed by the supreme court, 
created and the assessment of railroad 
property, throughout the state, committed 


was 


to it. The duty to assess the property of 
railway, telegraph, telephone, express 
and certain car companies was imposed 
upon this board piecemeal at later dates. 
In 1911 the tax commission, the mem- 
bers also appointed by the supreme 
court, became the assessing body for the 
state, and so remains. 


The properties having been first ap- 


praised, there is applied to them the aver 
age rate of taxation upon other property, 
throughout the state. The resulting 
assessments are known as the corporation 
taxes. About three-fifths of the railroad 
tax and the whole of the other corpora- 
tion taxes are retained by the state. Two- 
fifths of the railroad tax is distributed 
to certain of the towns and cities. 

The direct state tax which makes up 
the balance needed for state expenses, 
after the application of the corporation 
taxes retained by the state and the sums 
received from a number of miscellane- 
ous sources, is also of ancient origin. 
A corresponding tax was ordered by the 
province in the first year of its existence. 
It is locally assessed and collected and 
then paid over to the state. 

Immunity of property from taxation 
results, first, from the omission of the 
class to which it belongs from the statu- 
tory list of ratable estates, and, second, 
from its removal from that list after the 
class to which it belongs has been added 
thereto. To The 
one’s occupation are not taxable because 


illustrate : tools of 
they have never been placed on the rat- 
list. formerly 
classed and taxed with ratable animals, 


able Registered sires, 
are no longer taxable because they have 
been removed from their former classi- 
fication by specific exemption. 

The exemption of property by either 
method is not in contlict with our system 
a part of it. We 
have never assumed to tax all property 


of taxation but is 


though in fact we do now tax most 


classes. So far as my memory extends, 
the privilege of exemption has been con- 
stantly claimed by farmers, lumbermen 
manufacturers, institutions and others. 
It has, during that period, been enjoyed 
to a greater or less extent by some or 
all of The objection to 


exemption is that it causes a greater 


these classes. 
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weight than they would otherwise bear should never be forgotten, that whatever 


to rest upon shoulders already heavily property is worth for the purposes of in- 


burdened. It may be added that there come and sale it is also worth for the 
is no partial exemption in New Hamp-_ purposes of taxation.’’ This doctrine 
shire. Under our ancient law property finds abundant support in more than one 
is wholly taxable or wholly tax free. decision of our own excellent court. It 
Nor is there more than one rate for the is also laid down in a New Hampshire 
same year in the state, county or munici- statute that has existed unchanged since 
pality where the tax is levied. 1832. It thus has the prestige of nearly 
It should be remembered that-all rat- one hundred years of New Hampshire 
able property is assessable at its full and history. 
true value. It is only by this method From the beginnings I have described 
that, as a practical proposition, the re- and in the way I have so briefly traced, 
quirement of equality can be satisfied. there has been developed in New Hamp- 
The principle is stated in a great opinion shire one of the simplest and best sys- 
by an eminent justice of the supreme tems of taxation in existence. It is not 
court of the United States in these perfect. It is capable of some, if not of 
words: “Now it is a cardinal rule which much, improvement. 


Epiror’s Note—The foregoing article by Ex-Governor Brown and the article on the 
following pages by Chairman Laurence F. Whittemore of the State Tax Commission, 
were recently given as addresses at an Open Forum on the subject “Taxation” conducted 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester. The third principal 
address was given by Mr. Joseph O. Tremblay, chairman of the Board of Assessors of 
Manchester, and will be published in the February issue. 


Lindbergh 


POTTER SPAULDING 
As rose the sun that day 
To warm all earthly things, 
A great bird ployed its way 
On sturdy, supple wings ; 
Nor paused its course to stay 
Tho’ hope scarce answer brings 
To fervent, whispered prayer, 


From out the trackless air! 


When morn again returned, 

Beyond the great, grim deep, 

The heart that bravely yearned 

Its precious vow to keep, 

With pride of victory burned, 

Nor thought of rest or sleep! 

“Let mother know! The deed is done!” 
Proud day and deed! Hail worthy son! 





LAURENCE F. WHITTEMORE 





What Price 


LAURENCE F. 


AXES are the price we pay for 
government. 

I quote from the very enlight- 
ening study of “The Cost of Government 
in the United States,” by the National 
Conference Board: 

“The business of government is today 
the third largest business in the United 
States, exceeded in its annual turnover 
only and 


by manufacturing industry 


agriculture. The business of providing 
public services is surely no less important 
than these other businesses for the secur- 
ity and welfare of the American people, 
hut it differs from them in one significant 
respect: it is everybody’s business, and 
as such it tends easily to become nobody’s 
business. It may fairly be said that the 
community gives far less thought and 
cnergy to regulating and controlling the 
business of government than it does to 
the supervision of other businesses of far 
less magnitude. Yet it is the community 
that pays the governmental bill, and the 
responsibility falls upon it to devote at 
least as much thought to making the 
business of government efficient, to low- 
cring the cost and improving the quality 
of the services the taxpayer buys, as has 
been applied in industry and trade to 
vive the consumer a better product at 
a lower price.” 

I desire first to discuss briefly the price 
ve pay for government, its increase in 
the last few years, the reasons therefor, 
he results and also what remedies we 

ay find to prevent further increase. 


‘overnment has shifted from a simple 


ervice of providing for the public de- 
ense to a complicated business of fur- 


Government 2 


WHITTEMORE 


nishing all kinds of services, including 
education, better highways, and a multi- 
tude of lesser activities. All these are 
demanded by us as citizens. Taxes also 
have become more or less complicated. 
We in New Hampshire have changed 
our system of taxation to a less extent 
than most states. It may be that our 
rather antiquated tax set-up has deterred 
us from the scale of spending practiced 
elsewhere. We now pay our direct tax 
to the local tax collector and in addition 
several other taxes more indirectly, but 
taxes nevertheless. The tendency in 
New Hampshire seems to be to charge 
to certain classes of property certain ex- 
penditures made necessary by those same 
property, the 
gasoline tax. I think this is a wise policy. 


classes of for instance 
The method used by the recent session 
of the legislature to provide for the 
highway reconstruction by an increase in 
the gasoline tax I feel to have been wise, 
and I feel that at this time it is unwise 
to charge more of the cost of govern- 
ment to the already overburdened classes 
We hear 
many people sigh for the good days 


of real estate and industry. 
when taxes were low. It is a question 
in my mind if it is either possible or 
expedient to return to those times when 
the individual did for himself what he 
now expects the government to do for 
him. We note that since 1911, in the 
brief space of seventeen years, taxes in 
New Hampshire have risen from about 
$6,000,000. to about $20,000,000. Of 
course we must take into consideration 
the change in the purchasing power of 


the dollar. The main fact in regard to 


[9] 
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this increase has been that the state and 
the municipality have assumed responsi- 
bilities never dreamed of in 1911. In 
1911 the state did very little on high- 
ways. It did very little for charity, it 
did very little for education. Today it 
is fair to say that the state has quite 
largely assumed the burden of a vast net- 
work of highways, has assumed the bur- 
den of ‘a large amount of charity and 
welfare work and at present seeks to 
guarantee to everyone wishing for it a 
university education. The towns and 
cities find it necessary to furnish better 
. streets, better lights, better police pro- 
tection, better sewer service and better 
fire protection, and many other kinds of 
service. The fact that we are able to 
meet here in this splendid auditorium 
built by your city is one of the reasons 
why the taxes direct or indirect are 
heavy in New Hampshire. 

I have had made an analysis of the 
sources of the receipts of the city of 
Manchester for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1926 and also of the ex- 
penditures of the city for the same time. 
These represent the price the citizens 
of Manchester paid for government dur- 
ing that year. 

The individual who demands much in 
the governmental service must give up 
something in personal liberty. Out of 
the extension of governmental activities 
has grown up a vast system of paternal- 
ism. It is probably unavoidable in our 
modern way of living. The town and 
city demand more of the county and state 
and they in turn demand much of the 
federal government. As these demands 
are made and met by the citizen, the city, 
the state and the nation, it is necessary 
for each to exercise a stricter supervision 
over the others. Thus we have inspect- 
ors and governmental officers intruding 
in the affairs of many people. This is 


oftentimes annoying and appears avoid- 
able at times, but it is the result of the 
demands on the government by the citi- 
It seems to me that we have about 
reached the limit in raising money from 


zens. 


the people and from the property in the 
state to pay for governmental service. 
I fail to see how much more money can 
be extracted. It is necessary to look 
about us for ways of keeping up our 
activities without increasing their cost. 

We as citizens act in two capacities. 
We are responsible for the demands on 
the government. We as a group can say 
whether we will increase expenses or 
decrease them. In another capacity we 
pay the bill. Many of us, I am sorry to 
say, are prone to ask additional service 
and then complain bitterly when we pay 
the bill therefor. This is a problem we 
must face in our individual capacity as 
citizens. When we reach the place 
where taxes are confiscatory I think we 
will meet the situation by reduction. In 
that connection we have remedies at hand 
with which to check the increased cost 
of government. Among them are these: 
Individual economy by tax spending 
agencies all along the line; careful 
budgeting, careful accounting and careful 
governmental business practice. I have 
tried to picture the situation as it is 
today. 

New Hampshire is at the turn of the 
road. We can go on and get into the 
condition of some other states and 
municipalities or we can act with sound 
and conservative New England common 
sense. We are fortunate in that we have 
not borrowed large sums of money which 
future generations will find it a burden 
to pay. 

We, in general, in New Hampshire 
have followed the “pay as you go 
method.” We have been rather careful 
about borrowing money. Some other 
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states have not been so careful. I find 
from “The Cost of Government in the 
United States,’ issued by the Industrial 
Conference Board, that our per capita 
bonded debt in New Hampshire in 1926 
was $31.05 as compared to an average in 
New England of $71.52 and for an aver- 
age in the country of $85.50. I find that 
we stand forty-third in the rank of 
states in regard to size of per capita debt, 
that in 1913 we stood twenty-sixth, and in 
1922, forty-second, and we are now 
forty-third. Take for instance Florida: 
In 1917 they were the thirty-fourth state 
in the union in size of per capita debt. 
Today Florida owes $185.84 per capita 
as compared to $16.40 in 1913. Florida 
has pursued a policy of paying for her 
development by borrowing rather than 
by taxing and as a result has a higher 


per capita debt than any state in the 
union. California is next with $175.50 
compared to a New England average of 
$71.50 and New Hampshire’s figure 
of $31.05. The indebtedness of Florida 
was 8.3 per cent of the wealth of the 
state in 1925. I wonder what it is now? 
In New Hampshire the debt is 9 per 
cent and in New England it is 2.07 per 
cent. We rank forty-sixth in the: ratio 
of debt and wealth. 

I consider that we are to be congratu- 
lated on following a “pay as you go” 
policy and the enviable position in which 
we stand in regard to wealth. I think we 
should strive to keep our feet and spend 
rather sparingly. This can be done by 
economy all along the line, in better busi- 
ness conditions, better budgeting and 
greater care in issuing bonds. 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 


ANALYSIS OF “EXPENDITURES” FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1926. 


General Government: 
City officers’ and clerks’ salaries 
City officers’ expenses 
Election and registration expenses 
Municipal court expenses 
Expense of municipal building 


Protection of Persons and Property: 
Police department 
Fire department 


Health : 
Health department, (including hospitals) 


Vile GGMMNRNIOS oe bok wc tesa cs Cemeees en 


Sewer maintenance 


Highways: 
Construction 
Maintenance 


BNE nt ee re een NT a eer Pea 


Charities 


Ye CII ooo ick cnc cdoaisndaoasnaas 
Recreation, (including parks and playgrounds) 
(including water 


Public service enterprises, 
scales, and cemeteries 


Unclassified, (includes damages, legal expenses and miscellaneous .. 


Interest 
Indebtedness 


Outlay for new construction, sewer construction and new equipment 


re 


$56,179.66 
22,077.37 
8,365.08 
3,650.00 
97,199.33 


$187,471.44 


$264,220.55 
264,647.12 
nena $528,867.67 


$78,167.84 
982.00 
10,943.16 
saieititeapeing $90,093.00 


673,864.62 
—_—_—— $738,345.43 
$45,725.72 
56,080.07 
2,053.00 
44,417.14 
department, public 
297,906.19 
40,588.94 
267,007.18 
486,500.00 
87,707.80 
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State taxes 
County taxes 
PRED SAD MME 5 is is ax wip Sines SU eR KS yale Tiare oe oa epee 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 


332,935.00 
224.790.49 
799,282.19 


$4,229,771.26 


ANALYsIs OF “RECEIPTS” FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENpED DECEMBER 31, 1926. 


From Local Taxes: 
Local taxes, including property, poll and taxes on national bank 
stock 
From State: 
Interest and dividend tax 
Insurance tax 
Railroad tax 
Savings bank tax 
From Local Sources except Taxes: 
Dog licenses 
Business licenses and permits 
Fines and forfeits, municipal court 
ee SIE WIIG os otc ious eoeind< cos cssayasitwenssunes 
Interest on deposits and overdue taxes ...........cccccccccccvecs 
I NE cs bia cA damon caked & eeeneaw hdua keaton 
Income from departments 
Se NINE nk sou ene eth enshatouanihekeae chee seek 
Receipts Other than Current Revenue: 
Bond issues during year 


De Profundus 


E. M. MASSIE 


I shall go deep into the hills— 
Green hills, where cloud-cast shadows lie 
High friendly hills where wild winds sweep 
Into the depths of a blue sky. 


I shall go far-away from men 

Into the very arms of God; 

I shall find upward, flint-strewn paths 
Where my young feet have never trod. 


Though cold fear hides within my heart 
The fates press on my lagging feet, 

It is my life—my destiny 

I may not seek craven retreat. 


I shall find Life among the hills 
I shall be purged by wind and rain, 
I shall be strong, in future years 
To seek the haunts of men, again. 


So I turn upward 'to the hills— 

Green hills, where cloud-cast shadows lie, 
And may they open friendly arms, 

Hold close young pilgrims, such as I! 
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Webster—The Pactficator 


ARTHUR K. SWART 


VER since his death in 1852, his- 

torians and biographers have 

been trying to discover the un- 
derlying motives in the career of our 
great statesman, Daniel Webster, which 
will explain why he thought and acted 
as he did. Many people suggest that it 
was a love for the Union; but this can- 
not be applied to his early years. Still 
others believe it to be the desire to carry 
out the will of his party and constituents ; 
but, in applying this test, they seem to 
overlook the compromise of 1850 and 
the 7th of March speech. In fact, in my 
estimation, there is only one role which 
he played consistently throughout his en- 
tire career and that is the part of a great 
pacificator. 

This phase of Webster’s character is 
first seen in one of his earliest public 
appearances. We find that at the Fourth 
of July celebration in 1812, he addressed 
the Washington Benevolent Society at 
Portsmouth, and delivered a speech in 
opposition to the declaration of war 
with England, which had recently been 
passed. “The speech,” says his biog- 
rapher, “was a strong, calm statement 
of the grounds of opposition of the 
war.” 1 We find here the rather bold 
statement of the young pacifist, 
We shall seek to restore wisdom to our 
councils and peace to our country.” * 
The speech seems to have met with 
great popularity, and was printed, and 
at once ran through two editions. * 

As a result of this speech, Webster 


“Daniel Webster’—Henry Cabot Lodge, p. 45. 
Webster’s Address Before the Washington 
Benevolent Society at Portsmouth, July 
4, 1812, as quoted in Lodge’s ‘‘Webster’’, 


Dp 47. 
Lodge’s ‘“‘Webster”’, p. 47. 


was chosen as a delegate to a mass 
convention of the people of Rockingham 
County, held in August of the same 
year. As a member he received a place 
on the committee to prepare the address, 
and was chosen to write its report, 
which was adopted and published, and 
became widely known as the “Rocking- 
ham Memorial.” This was another 
forceful argument against the war, but, 
in one respect, it differed decidedly from 
that of the month prior, while the latter 
pointed to suffrage as the proper method 
of redress, the former distinctly hinted, 
and almost threatened at secession. 4 
In the following words did Webster 
plead for peace and Union, if possible, 
but if not for peace, “We are, sir, from 
principle and habit, attached to the 
Union of the states. But our attachment 
is to the substance, and not to the form. 
It is to the good which this Union is 
capable of producing, and not to the evil 
which is suffered unnaturally to grow 
out of it. 

‘We shrink from the separation of the 
states, as an event fraught with incal- 
culable evils, and it is among. our 
strongest objections to the present course 
of measures, that they have, in our 
opinion, a very dangerous bearing on 
such an event.” 5 

What had caused this change? Lodge 
attempts to credit it to the influence 
which his fellow Federalists had on him.® 
However, we, after considering the rest 


of his career could hardly attach the 


4. Lodge’s “Daniel Webster’, p. 48. 
5. “Rockingham Memorial” as quoted in Sydney 
George Fisher’s “The True Daniel Web- 
ster’, p. 121-122. 
Lodge’s ‘“‘Webster”’, p. 47-48. 


[13] 
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term of demagog to Daniel Webster. 
Thus, it is apparent that, in June, Web- 
ster believed that peace could be restored 
by the ballot box, while in August, he 
was willing to talk about secession. This 
Rockingham Memorial was frequently 
quoted, in the United States Senate, 
when Webster was fighting the pro- 
posed secession of South Carolina.7 
This led to the election of Webster 
as Congressman from New Hampshire, 
and he took his seat in May, 1813. In 
recognition of Webster’s great ability, 
and knowledge of International affairs, 
he was made the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, which in view of the contem- 
porary war, was the leading Committee 
of the House. In Congress, he violently 
opposed the war measures of the ad- 
ministration. In one of his few speeches 
delivered in the House we find a few 
sentences that William 
Penn was no more a lover of peace 


which prove 


than was this promising young states- 
man. “Give up your futile projects of 
invasion . . . Let every man that sleeps 
on your soil sleep in security. Stop the 
blood that flows from the veins of un- 
armed yeomanry and women and chil- 
dren. Give the living time to bury and 
lament their dead in the quietness of 
private sorrow. Having performed this 
work of beneficience and mercy on your 
inland border, turn, and look with the 


eye of justice and compassion on your 


vast population along the coast. Un- 
clench the iron grasp of your embargo. 
Take measures for that end before an- 
other sun sets.” 8 

In Congress he sought continually to 
do all possible to hamper the policies of 
the War Administration. While not a 
member of the famous Hartford Con- 


7. “The True Daniel Webster’, 
Fisher, p. 125. 

8. For this quotation see, Lodge’s “Life of Web- 
ster”, p. 52-53. 


George Sydney 


vention, we find that he often refers to 
that rather seditious assembly, not alto- 
gether unfavorably, in his speeches in the 
House.? Upon questions of taxation, in 
order to carry on the war, he constantly 
opposed the Administration. The his- 
torian Lodge records, “It is certainly 
impossible to give a more extreme ex- 
pression to parliamentary opposition 
than to refuse supplies at a most critical 
moment in a severe conflict. To this 
last extreme of . Opposition to the 
Administration Mr. Webster went.” 1! 
And we find it again recorded, “In the 
National Congress . . . he was prepared 
to advance as far as the boldest and the 
bitterest in opposition, and either voted 
against the war taxes or abstained from 
voting on them.” 1! Thus, we find the 
conduct of the promising young states- 
man, during the war of 1812, to be that 
of an ardent Pacifist. The biographer, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, would no doubt 
substitute the word, 


se 


“Partisan” for 
Pacifist,” but a glance at the rest of 
his life may help to clear up this point. 

We find in his speeches of the peace 
times that followed, a real and earnest 
desire to establish just and durable peace 
throughout the While today, 
World Peace is an every day topic, we 
must recall that Webster was considered 
fantastical, when, in an oration on the 
Independence of Greece, delivered in the 
House on January 19, 1824, he declared, 
“The time has been, indeed, when fleets 
and armies, and subsidiaries were the 
principal reliances even in the best cause. 
But, happily for mankind, there has 
arrived a great change in this respect. 
Moral causes come into consideration, in 
proportion as the progress of knowledge 
is advanced, and the public opinion of 
the civilized world is rapidly gaining an 


9. “Lodge’s ‘‘Webster”’, p. 58. 
10. Ibid, p. 59. 
11. Ibid, p. 60. 


world. 
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ascendancy over mere brutal force. 

No matter what fields are desolated, what 
fortresses surrendered, what armies sub- 
dued, or what provinces overrun, there 
is still an enemy that exists to check the 
glory of these triumphs.” * 

The famous Bunker Hill oration of 
the next year, called forth many pas- 
sages of prayer for World Peace, some 
of which may be worth quoting here. 
“Let it not be supposed that our objec 
is to perpetuate national hostility, or 
even to cherish a mere military spirit. 
It is higher, purer, nobler. We conse- 
crate our work to the spirit of National 
Independence, and we wish that the 
light of peace may rest upon it for 
ever.”!3 And again, “We have . . peace 
with all nations, founded on equal rights 
and mutual respect.’’!4 
“Wars . 
general and involve many nations, as the 


And yet again, 
will be less likely to become 


great principle shall be more and more 
established, that the interest of the world 
is peace, and its first great statute, that 
every nation possesses the power of 
itself.” 
These words sound almost as if they 


establishing a government for 
might have fallen from the lips of Wood- 
row Wilson. Then we find the closing 
words of this oration as follows, 
“and, by the blessing of God, may that 
country itself become a vast and splendid 
monument not of oppression and of 
terror, but of wisdom, of peace 
upon which the world may gaze with 
admiration forever!”!5 Let us not doubt 
that such was his dearest wish, which 
throughout his public career, he con- 
stantly sought to bring about. 

Upon the victory of the Whigs in 
1840, Webster was offered a place in the 


12. Charles W. March’s, “Reminiscences of Con- 
gress’, p. 68-69. 

13. As quoted in Fred A. Swart’s “Washington’s 
Farewell Address and Webster’s First 
and Second Bunker Hill Orations’’, p. 51. 

14. Ibid, p. 58. 

15. From Swart’s 


“Webster and Washington”, 
p. 75 


Cabinet of President Harrison, as Secre- 
tary of State, which gave him the chance 
to write another chapter into his life as 
a Pacificator. 

At the time of Webster’s accession to 
this office, relations with Great Britain 
were not as pleasant as might have been 
desired. A certain incident known as the 
“Carolina Affair,” which was a clash of 
jurisdiction between the United States 
and the mother country, was such as to 
make war seem almost inevitable.'® 
However, Webster with the patience and 
diplomacy of a great pacificator, with 
the sacrifice of a little pride, on the part 
of the United States, peacefully settled 
this crisis. But, during these negotia- 
tions Harrison had died and Tyler, who 
was hostile to the Whig policies, had 
ascended to the chair. This had resulted 
in a break between the President and the 
Whig Cabinet and Congress, in which 
all of the Cabinet members, but Webster, 
resigned. The latter was under strong 
pressure to do likewise. He well knew 
that should he remain in Tyler’s Cabinet 
it would cost him one of his fondest 
dreams, the Presidency, and would but 
play into the hands of his arch-rival, 
Henry Clay. However, he was ready to 
make any sacrifice for peace and with- 
held his resignation. Mr. Webster was 
averse to becoming a party to an obvious 
combination between the Senate and the 
Cabinet to harass the President, and he 
was determined not to sacrifice the suc- 
cess of his foreign negotiations to a 
political quarrel.7 


At that time another serious impedi- 
ment had arisen to hinder the harmony 


of Anglo-American relations. That was 
a dispute over the Northeastern bound- 
ary. This had been the subject of 
continued and fruitless negotiation ever 
since the Treaty of 1783, and was still 


16. Lodge’s “Webster”, p. 246. 
17. Lodge’s ‘“‘Webster”’, p. 251. 
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unsettled and more complicated than 
Webster therefore, proposed to 
agree upon a conventional line, and Lord 
Ashburton was soon sent to Washington 
on a special mission. The question was 
in the meantime made more delicate by 
the fact that, “The Creole,” a certain 
American slave-ship, had been taken, 
after an uprising, to an English port in 
the West Indies, where the slaves were 
allowed to escape. This was an act of 
very doubtful legality. It touched both 
England and the Southern states in a 
very sensitive point, and it required all 
of Mr. Webster’s tact and judgment to 
keep it out of the negotiation until the 
main issue had been settled.'® 
However, in regard to his original 
plan of compromising on the Maine- 
Canadian boundary line, Webster had 
Did the 
Union, in order to preserve the peace 
of the whole, have any right to take 
territory from any one state of the 
Union? Here is a point in the Treaty 


ever. 


struck a Constitutional snag. 


making power of the United States, 
which to this day remains unsettled. 
Fortunately for the peace of the world, 
and, for the success of the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty, Webster hit upon the 


plan of paying the State of Maine for 
this piece of territory and then giving 
it to Great Britain. Thus under the direc- 
tion of Daniel Webster, was the United 
States, without a bit of 
brought through one of the most trying 


bloodshed, 


and stormy periods in the history of our 
International relations. Following the 
ratification of this treaty, which today 
bears his name, Webster retired once 
more to private life. Having, in the 
brief period of two years as Secretary 
of State, negotiated no less than 40 
treaties with foreign nations. 

However, Webster was not allowed to 
remain in private life long before he was 


18. Lodge’s “Webster”, p. 253. 


called back to the Senate. Upon taking 
his seat, he found the Oregon Boundary 
Dispute at its height. Polk had been 
swept into the Presidency by the slogan, 
“54° 40’ or Fight!” and now Polk was 
attempting to give up negotiations, since, 
as the Americans were unwilling to com- 
promise, no agreement could be reached. 
In December, 1845, some _ resolutions 
were introduced in the Senate, to in- 
crease the military strength of the na- 
tion, with apparent viéw to war with 
England. ‘On the 15th of the month 
Mr. Webster spoke in opposition to this 
step as causing unnecessary alarm. It 
is apparent that Webster knew what 
a menace alarmists were to peace, for we 
find in this speech the 
tence, “Every member 
knows, and every man of intelligence 
knows, that unnecessary alarm and ap- 
prehension about the preservation of the 
public peace is a great evil.’!9 It cer- 
tainly might do some modern statesmen 
good to read this. 

Again on the 26th of February, 1846, 
we find him attacking the President for 
his uncompromising position on this dis- 
pute, with the following words, “But 
how is it to be settled? On what terms? 
All that we hear is, 
‘The whole of Oregon or none.’ And 
yet there is to be negotiation. We can- 
not conceal from ourselves or the world 
the gross inconsistency of such conduct. 
It is the spirit of the whole negotiation, 
on our part, that Oregon is ours. There 
is nothing like admitting even a doubt, 
on the part of ourselves or others, as 
to that position, and yet we are to nego- 
tiate! What is negotiation? Does any 
gentleman expect that the administration 
aims, by negotiation, to persuade Great 
Britain to surrender the whole of what 


following sen- 
of the Senate 


On what basis? 


19. Speech in the Senate, December 15, 1845, 
on the Cass Resolutions, see ‘Webster's 
Works”, vol. IV, p. 60-61. 
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I cannot say they will not. If that is 
their expectation, let them try their hand 
at it, I wish them success. That is, I 
wish that we may get ‘all Oregon’ if we 
can, but let our arguments be fair and 
let our demands be reasonable.’’?° Again, 
in a speech on March 30th of the same 
find Webster maintaining, 
“.. it is not to be doubted that the 
United States government has admitted, 
through a long series of years, that Eng- 
land has rights in the Northwestern part 
of this continent which are entitled to be 
respected.”21 And in the same speech, 
“and now, Mr. President, if this be so, 
why should this settlement be longer de- 
layed ? 


year Wwe 


Why should either government 
hold back longer from doing that which 
both, I think, can see must be done if 
they would avoid a rupture? Every 
hour’s delay is injurious to the interests 
of both countries.” 2? 

Thanks to this stand of the influential 
Webster, “wisdom was restored to our 
councils, and peace to our country.” 

The last great part which Webster 
plaved was a fitting climax for his career 
as a Pacificator. For, during his last 
term in the Senate, the struggle between 
the North and South over the slavery 


question had become acute. However, 


Clay had proposed another compromise. 
Yet for a Northerner, and one opposed 
to slavery, to favor this policy would be 
to overlook one’s personal opinion on 


these great issues. However, on the 
7th of March, 1850, Webster in one of 
the greatest and most masterful orations 
of its type, excelling in clearness of 
thought, and calmness of style any other 
American oration, spoke in favor of this 
compromise. Of course, this brought a 


20. Speech in the Senate Feb. 26, 1846, see Vol. 
‘ P V of “Webster’s Works”, p. 66-67. 

“1. Speech in the Senate on “Oregon’’, March 30, 
4 _ 1846, see Vol. V of Works, p. 71. 

“2. Ibid, p. 72-73. 


storm of wrath from his Northern sup- 
porters. They claimed that this was in- 
consistent with his previous career. 
Lodge years afterward writes, “ .. . he 
dashed himself against the rocks.” 8 
Whittier abused him in verse. Yes! if 
Webster were only fighting for the 
Union, he had needlessly compromised 
with his convictions, but to Webster it 
meant more than that, it meant Ciyil 
War. “Secession! Peaceable Secession! 
Sir, your eyes and mine are never des- 
tined to see that miracle. The dismem- 
berment of this vast country without 
convulsion! The breaking up of the 
fountains of the great deep without 
ruffling the surface! Who is so foolish, 
I beg everybody’s pardon, as to expect 
to see any such thing? . . . There can 
be no such thing as Peaceable Seces- 
sion.”24 And so Webster again took his 
stand for peace, in defiance of his own 
state, and through the influence of this 
one speech he rallied enough forces to 
sweep the bill through and postpone our 
great Civil War for ten years. In re- 
gard to his stand on the Compromise of 
1850, we might recall the closing words 
of one of his other great pleas for peace 
and Union. ‘When my eyes shall be 
turned to behold for the last time the 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shining 
on the broken and dishonored fragments 
of a once glorious Union, on states 
dissevered, discordant, belligerent, on a 
land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 
it may be in fraternal blood!”?> We 
may well imagine that, with this prayer 
Webster—The 
Great Pacificator—departed from this 
life. 


upon his lips, Daniel 


Lodge’s “Daniel Webster’, p. 306. 

Speech in the Senate, March 7, 1850, on 
“The Constitution and Union”, p. 

Webster’s reply to Hayne on the 
Resolutions,” 


6. 
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Ora A. Brown 


Candidate for the Republican Nomination for Governor 
of New Hampshire 


HARRIE M. YOUNG 


| NHE subject of this sketch is a 
self-made man in the truest and 
fullest sense of the word. 

Ora A. Brown was born on a rugged 
hillside farm in the town of Bridgewater, 
overlooking Newfound lake, on March 4, 
1864. 

His early years were passed like any 
other farmer boy, attending the district 
school located a mile from his home and 
doing such daily chores as fall to the lot 
of aboy ona farm. These duties, while 
not arduous, were monotonous yet they 
developed in his youthful breast that 
spirit of self-reliance that has made New 
Englanders successful along so many 
lines. 

Shortly after he had passed his tenth 
birthday anniversary his father died and 
the farm being dedicated to the support 
of an aged grandparent was not suff- 
ciently remunerative to furnish a living 
for Mrs. 
the other a boy of twelve. 


3rown and her two children, 
The family 
moved to Ashland where the mother 
found work in the various households 
and with the help of the boys lived quite 
comfortably. 

At this time there were no regulations 
requiring attendance of children at 
school, so the boys found employment in 
the mills and on nearby farms supple- 
menting the family budget by their earn- 
ings and studying at night under the 
direction of their mother. When work 
was slack they went to school and not- 
withstanding their limited advantages 
kept well up with their classmates. 


Working this way until the age of 
seventeen Ora had acquired so much 
experience and had so proved his use- 
fulness in one of the woolen mills, that 
when the owners of this mill moved 
their manufacturing business to Ipswich, 
Mass., he went with them, holding a 
good position for a year. At the end of 
this time he returned to Ashland and 
entered the general store which has en- 
gaged a large part of his attention since. 

Clerking in the store and saving what 
he could from his earnings for five years 
he then went to Boston and took a busi- 
ness course at The Bryant and Stratton 
Commercial School after which he re- 
turned to Ashland as manager of the 
store where he had been employed as 
clerk. 

Two years later he purchased a half 
interest in the store and for the 
eighteen years had partners in the busi- 
ness. 30th of the partners dying, he 
purchased their interest and has since 
been alone in the business which he still 
owns and conducts. 

The store is one of the few large gen- 
eral stores left in New Hampshire and 
for the last fifty years has done an ex- 
tensive business. It has been in its 
present location about 100 years. 

Mr. Brown’s father implanted in the 
mind of the youthful Ora the necessity 
of being faithful to any trust conferred 
upon him and the teachings of. his 
mother kept this constantly before him. 
This trait, a common one among those 
of New Hampshire stock, has since been 


next 
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exemplified in his work for his town, the 
county and the state. 

In conversation with Mr. Brown one 
visualizes the rugged honesty of the 
hills. It crops out in his speech and in 
his straightforward replies to questions. 
There is no evasion, no searching around 
for suitable replies but quick as a flash 
comes the answer and it is the right an- 
swer, in fact the only answer you would 
expect from such a man. 

In March, 1888, Mr. Brown was in- 
duced by his townspeople to run for 
town clerk. He was elected and served 
in that capacity for twelve years. 

Recognizing the calibre of the man he 
was then elected town treasurer, a posi- 
tion he held for thirty-three years to the 
satisfaction of the people of Ashland. 
He is also a member of the school board, 
having been elected to that position 
twenty-nine years ago. 

He was held in such high regard by 
the people of that section that in 1903 he 
was elected county treasurer serving for 
six years, when he was asked to take a 
place on the board of county commis- 
sioners where he served until 1927 when 
he resigned. The last fourteen years he 
was chairman of the board. 

It is a noteworthy fact that during his 
term as county treasurer his accounts 
never differed by so much as a penny 
from the accounts kept by the commis- 
sioners, a signal tribute to his ability and 
his honesty. 

During the session of the legislature 
of 1923, Mr. Brown was in the Senate 
where he acted as chairman of the Sen- 
ate finance committee. 

He is at present a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council and also chairman of the 
finance committee of the council. 

For many years he has been a member 
of the Republican State Committee and 
for some time a member of the State 
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Executive Committee for Grafton county, 

Mr. Brown has also been a trustee of 
the Ashland Savings bank for the past 
thirty years and has been a director 
of the White Mountain Telephone and 
Telegraph Company since its incorpora- 
tion, being now a member of the execu- 
tive committee. During the last twenty 
years he has devoted much time to real 
estate and lumbering and at the present 
time has much real estate around Squam 
lake. 

Mr. Brown’s family consists of his 
wife, son and daughter. His wife is the 
daughter of the late Thomas P. Cheney 
and a sister to Dr. John M. Cheney, 
father of Thomas P. Cheney of Laconia, 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee. 

His daughter married Percy R. Lewis 
of New Bedford whom she met while 
both were students at Tilton. They 
have a fine home in Ashland, Mr. Lewis 
being employed in the store. They have 
a daughter eleven years old. 

His son married Miss Bertha Colby 
and has been in the store with his father 
since his graduation at Tilton. The 
couple have a two and a half year old 
son. 

Mr. Brown has traced his ancestry 
back on one side to 1639 and on the other 
side to 1592 and it is extremely interest- 
ing to read. All through it one can de- 
tect the same rugged honesty and ability 
that characterizes the life of the subject 
of this sketch and I wish space were 
allowable for its reproduction. 

While perhaps Mr. Brown is not so 
well known in every section of the state 
as some of his predecessors in the posi- 
tion he aspires to occupy, yet where he 
is known, he is highly esteemed and 
rightly so. 

Trained by a lifetime of service he 
knows what the state needs and is ca- 
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pable of giving the service the people de- 
mand and should have. In whatever 
position to which he has been elected he 
has given his best and never has a word 
of dissatisfaction been uttered even by 
his political opponents, 

He has made no enemies and this does 
not mean that he has done nothing. On 
the contrary his work has always been 
constructive and many changes instigated 
by him while in office have been recog- 
nized as improvements of the first order. 

He is known by more people in the 
northern part of the state by his first 
name than any other man in that part of 
the country and in his daily meeting with 


customers at the store has a cheery greet- 
ing for all. 

Up in Ashland they swear by Ora A. 
Brown. 

In state affairs he is receiving business 
training under one of the best business 
governors New Hampshire ever had, and 
this will supplement the training he has 
had in conducting his own business as 
well as the affairs 
Grafton county. 

In the event that his party and state 
give their approval of Mr. Brown’s can- 
didacy for the Governorship, his char- 
acter, training and ability give assurance 
of a thoroughly efficient administration. 
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LILLIAN SUE KEECH 


The rough wind blows across the countryside, 
And old man Winter rules it far and wide. 


The skaters skim along the frozen river, 
And naked trees toss restlessly and shiver. 


Black crows, like images of ebony, 
Sit motionless upon a maple tree 


And talk by “Caws”, in solemn dignity. 
The snow lies deep in flawless purity. 


The sparrows twitter at the stable door, 
And chickens gobble corn and scratch the floor. 


The pensive cow chews fodder in her pen, 
The old horse shares his warm mash with a hen. 


And in the farmhouse kitchen, pumpkin pies 
Are cooling. In the oven biscuits rise. 


The dog lies dozing at his master’s feet, 
And lady cat sits on a cushioned seat. 


The sleigh bells tinkle on the frosty air, 
And in the still cold night, the moon shines fair. 


The rough wind blows across the countryside, 
And old man Winter rules it far and wide. 





A New Hampshire Heroine 


(A TRUE STORY) 
EVERETT SCOTT MELOON 


T WAS in the early spring of 1775. 

The feeling between England and the 

colonies had for some time been 
strained nearly to the breaking point. 
Since the cold December night when the 
little band of patriots rowed down the 
Piscataqua River and captured the 
powder and guns at Ft. William and 
Mary, England had kept a watchful eye 
on Portsmouth harbor. 

The British ship-of-war, Scarborough, 
lay in mid-channel off the shore of New 
Castle. With the union jack flaunting 
at masthead, she swung at anchor day 
after day. The sailors on board studied 
every move of the colonists; they 
watched and perhaps hoped for some 
overt act which would justify them in 
breaking the thread which still bound 
the colonies to the mother country in 
peace. 

Among the inhabitants of New Castle 
were many fishermen and a number of 
farmers. Much of their property had 
in their families since the settle- 
ment of the town in 1623; they loved it 
as the home of their ancestors. They 
did not take kindly to being watched so 
closely by the English. Men talked over 
the situation as they sat before their tubs 
baiting the trawls for the next day’s 
catch; women ceased in their churning 
to run to a neighbor’s house for a few 
minutes to discuss the matter from an 
entirely different angle. All hated the 
idea of being practically under guard. 
It was not liberty. 

The days on which the British sailors 
came ashore for provisions were extra 
hard ones for the townspeople. With a 


been 


flashily dressed lieutenant in command. 
fifteen or twenty sailors marched through 
the streets of the little town as though 
to display their power and training be- 
fore the colonists. With pompous man- 
ner they made their purchases and then 
strutted back to their rowboats. Many 
a sarcastic remark was thrown at the 
bright red uniform of the lieutenant as 
the boats left the beach. Then words 
flew rapidly on both sides. The fisher- 
men with wonderful self-control kept 
from harming the sailors. They were 
already under orders. The time was 
not yet ripe for the break. 
~ When word of the arguments reached 
the commander of the Scarborough, the 
officials of New Castle were often called 
to explain the meaning of the insults 
thrown at the uniform of an English 
officer. It was a difficult position in 
which to place a patriot. While sympa- 
thizing in every way with his citizens, he 
was diplomatic enough to agree with the 
British captain in his statement that the 
king and his representatives were not re- 
ceiving due respect from the people of 
New Castle. The colonists were severely 
reprimanded. The commander of the 
ship threatened to fire upon the town. 
* *K x 2K 

The little, old house of the Trefethen 
family sat just above high water mark 
on a point of land which jutted into the 
Piscataqua River. It was an ideal loca- 
tion for the fisherman’s home. On one 
side was a gradually sloping beach which 
allowed him to land a boat a few yards 
from his door; on the other side was a 
generous plot of land where his wife 
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planted and cared for the vegetable gar- 
den. During the short, New England 
summer with his fishing and her garden- 
ing, the Trefethens were able to prepare 
for the long, cold, winter months when 
work was out of the question. Although 
it was not easy to provide food and 
clothes for themselves and their children, 
the family was perfectly contented in the 
little home. 

When the English ship, Scarborough, 
dropped anchor in the harbor, the Tre- 
fethens were even more alarmed than 
With the black 
mouths of the cannons of a whole broad- 
side seemingly aimed at the little cottage, 
the fisherman and his wife felt very un- 
Af first Mr. Trefethen considered 
it unsafe to leave his home to pull his 
trawls; he waited to learn what the Brit- 
ish planned to do. Nothing happened. 
The colonists soon settled down to their 
everyday tasks but with a feeling of 
lurking danger caused by the Scarbor- 
ough’s presence. 

A few days after the ship’s arrival, a 
boat-load of men was lowered over the 
side and headed toward the New Castle 
shore. They searched along the rocky 
coast for a suitable landing-place ; finally 
they selected the bit of gravelly beach 
near the fisherman’s door. Dame Tre- 
fethen was alone at the time; she decided 
to run to a neighbor’s house. 


the other townspeople. 


easy. 


By the 
time the doors were barred, however, 
and everything in condition to be left, 
the boat had already touched the shore 
and a British officer stepped up to her. 
“Madam,” he said, “will you be kind 
enough to direct me to some place where 
| may buy provisions for my men?” 
The simplicity of the question some- 
what staggered Dame Trefethen. She 
hesitated. But the officer had at least 


acted like a gentleman; why not prove 
herself a lady? 


“Yes sir,” she replied, “take the road 
which follows the turns of the shore until 
you come to the big elm; then bear to 
the left and it will bring you to the center 
of the town where the markets are.” 

The officer and his men passed on and 
an hour or so later returned laden with 
bundles, and rowed back to the Scar- 
borough. After that, every day or two, 
one of the small boats landed before the 
Trefethens’ door and the men went into 
the town on various errands. No one 
in the fisherman’s cottage was molested 
in any way. 

Up in the village, things were different. 
The colonists were in no mood to be 
lorded over by the lieutenant and his 
men. Hardly a visit was made to the 
town by the British which was not fol- 
lowed by a wrangle. 

The daily encounters were talked over 
each evening in the New Castle homes. 
Mr. Trefethen advised his wife to re- 
main in the house when she saw any boat 
from the Scarborough about to land on 
the beach. Hz understood Mrs. Trefeth- 
en’s disposition and feared she might 
give way to her anger and say or do that 
for which she would have to answer to 
the commander of the Scarborough. 

It was on Monday morning. Dame 
Trefethen had just. started the children 
off to school. There was the week’s 
washing to be done and a thousand other 
duties to be finished before her husband’s 
return in the late-afternoon. A sharp 
Mrs. Trefethen 
was not in a mood to take kindly to de- 
lay; curiosity, however, demanded that 
she learn who was rapping. She swung 
the door wide and was greeted by the 
lieutenant, whom she had directed to the 
markets some weeks before. 

“Madam,” he said, “the captain of the 
Scarborough demands that we fill all of 


knock came at the door. 
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our water casks before sailing for Bos- 
ton. As your well is handiest to the 
shore, we have decided to get the water 
here.”’ 

“Sir,” replied Mrs. Trefethen, “ever 
since your ship dropped anchor in our 
harbor, you have used my beach on 
which to leave your skiffs while you 
spent your time in the village insulting 
my people. You have treated my land 
as public property on your trips to and 
from our town. Now you ask permis- 
sion to fill your casks at my well so that 
you may sail to Boston on your voyage 
of trouble-making. If you take one 
drop of water from my premises, you do 
so against my wishes and | will in no 
way be responsible for consequences.” 

The lieutenant bowed low. Turning 
to the sailors he ordered, “Men, proceed 
to fill the casks at the well. When you 
have finished, meet me at the market as 


we have provisions to carry to the ship.” 

Dame Trefethen watched from the 
window. Cask after cask was filled at 
her well, rolled to the river’s bank and 


left ready to load into the boats. As 
they worked, the sailors joked and 
laughed. Each peal of laughter added 
another coal to the fire of Dame Trefeth- 
en’s temper. She thought of her 
husband’s advice. Would he wish her 
to allow the British to get water here so 
they might proceed to Boston to harass 
the colonsits there? She doubted it. 

The job was finished. The sailors had 
left for the market. There stood the 
barrels of water on the very edge of the 
bank. 

Dame Trefethen tried to busy herself 
with her household duties. It was no 
use. She ran from the house. She 
pulled the bung from the nearest barrel, 
tipped it over, and sent it bumping down 
the bank to the beach. Then followed 
cask after cask, each spilling its contents 


as it gained headway on the shore. When 
the last one had been started down the 
slope, Dame Trefethen hurried into the 
house, bolted the door, threw herself 
onto the bed and wept. 

She heard the lieutenant and his men 
when they returned from the market, 
She peeked at them from the window, 
Their trip had evidently been a joyous 
one for they laughed and talked noisily, 
On this, their last intended visit to the 
town, they had probably been more bold 
than usual. Maybe they had made a few 
colonists feel extremely uncomfortable 
and had come away well satisfied. 

“Men,” said the officer, “we must 
hasten and get back to the ship. We 
have wasted too much time arguing with 
those traitors at the market. It nears 
eight bells, the time for sailing. Load 
the provisions and the water casks into 
the boats. We have not a minute to 
spare.” 

Several of the sailors hastened to the 
bank to handle the water barrels. But 
where were they? They were lying 
against the rocks on the beach, in vari- 
ous stages of destruction; each in some 
way showed the effects of being hurled 
among the sharp ledges. Some had 
broken sides, some a caved-in head, some 
were completely flattened out so that only 
the hoops bore any resemblance to a 
barrel. 

The officer was frantic. 
the men. 


He yelled at 
He cursed them for being so 
careless as to place the casks near enough 
to the edge of the bank so that they could 
have tipped over and fell onto the beach. 
He thought one had become dislodged 
and as it fell had toppled against the 
next, and thus like a row of dominoes, 
had sent every one down the slope to 
ruin. One of his men made a discovery. 

He approached the lieutenant, saluted, 
and said, “Sir, no doubt as you believe, 
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the casks were left in a precarious posi- 
tion. Probably some slight jar started 
them over the bank. But, if that be the 
case, Why is it that the bung is missing 
from every one of them?” 

If the officer yelled before, he fairly 
now. He thought of Dame 
Trefethen ; he remembered her refusal to 
permit him to draw water from her well. 
She was to blame for this piece of work. 


shrieked 


He shifted his curses from his men to 
her; once he started up the beach toward 
the house. But time was flying; it was 
nearly eight bells. He commanded the 
men to pile every piece of the casks into 
the boats. He would need the pieces for 
evidence. 
*K 2K * 2K 


Mr. Trefethen returned from his day’s 
He and the 
children were having their usual early 


fishing ravenously hungry. 


supper; his wife could not eat a mouth- 
ful. She was making trip after trip to 
the kitchen stove seemingly for victuals, 
but really to watch proceedings aboard 
the Scarborough. The British were pre- 
paring to leave Portsmouth harbor. The 
sailors were running forward and aft, 
tightening ropes here and loosening them 
there. Already the anchor had been 
lifted from the river bed and was being 
hoisted aboard. The ship began to drift 
with the outgoing tide. Now her bow 
began to disappear behind the brick ram- 
parts of Ft. William and Mary. Ina 
very few minutes she would be out of 
sight. Dame Trefethen was thankful. 
Suddenly a cloud of black smoke shot 
irom the Scarborough’s side. Instantly 
a mighty report rent the air. A loud, 
ripping crash shook the fisherman’s 
house on its foundation. Mrs. Trefethen 
ran to her husband. 
“I’m to blame! I’m to blame!” she 
ried. “Why didn’t I take your advice?” 
The fisherman did not understand. 


Now the townspeople had begun to 
gather about the little house. All was 
excitement. Some were asking for an 
explanation from Mr. Trefethen; others 
were calling for revenge upon the Brit- 
ish from God. Finally-Dame Trefethen 
appeared in the doorway. With tears 
running down her cheeks, she told about 
the water casks. 

“Don’t blame my husband for this,” 
she finished. ‘He told me to stay in the 
the British were ashore. 
I only did 


house when 
Deal with me as you see fit. 
what I considered my duty.” 

A high official of the town pushed 
through the crowd. Standing in the 
doorway beside Mrs. Trefethen, he said, 
“Madam, you have surely done your 
duty, and in doing it you have made 
every person in this town your debtor. 
For weeks, at secret meetings, we have 
been trying to plan a way by which we 
could rid ourselves of the Scarborough. 
You where we have 
failed. 


have succeeded 
the sailors came 
ashore, I have feared that in an argu- 
ment, one or 


Each time 
more of our men would 
The time is certainly com- 
ing when some of us will die fighting for 
Every man will count. But 
now, thanks to you, Madam, we may re- 
turn to our homes with.a burden lifted. 
The shot from the ship has gone through 
the roof of your cottage. Repairs must 
be made.” Turning to the crowd of 
citizens, he cried, “How many here will 


lose his life. 


our rights. 


come tomorrow morning and help to 
build a new roof on this little home?” 

A joyful shout of willingness rose 
from an hundred throats. 

By this time, the Scarborough was a 
mile off shore gracefully dipping her bow 
into the waves of the Atlantic. The 
commander stood on the after deck. H 
heard the shout of joy go up from New 
Castle. He wondered. 
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The Castle of My Dreams 


CHESTER FURMAN 


A beautiful garden 

With flashing fountains, 

And its path all strewn with gold, 

With beautiful flowers which take their hues 
From the rainbow. 


And lithesome willows, 


Which, with their drooping branches, 


Shelter many a lover’s bower; 
And brooks, their tinkling notes unpeered 
By the wood thrush. 


My wondrous castle 

Wrought from a single sunset cloud, 

And tinted by the brush of the Muses, 

With spires which reach like the thoughts of God 
Toward heaven. 


Its colossal halls 

Tinted as the heart of a ruby; 

Its floors all strewn with diamonds; 
Its walls hung with the richest silks 
From the Orient. 


And my coach 

Carved from a block of ancient jade, 

And drawn by the steeds of the Sun-God— 
Such is the beautiful, cloud-wrapped castle 
Of my dreams. 


Eprtror’s NotE—The sketch on the opposite page and the poem printed above are the 
work of Chester Furman, a member of the junior class of the Manchester High School 
Central, and is reprinted from the Oracle, a magazine regularly published by the school. 
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REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Zatae L. Straw, M. D. 


HENRY H. METCALF 


T IS the purpose of the GRANITE 

MonrTHLy to present in the issue of 

the present year, a series of sketches 
of prominent women of the state, known 
for their activity in different lines of ef- 
fort commanding public attention. 

New Hampshire women have long 
been conspicuous in educational work 
and the domain of literature, but it is 
only in comparatively recent years that 
women anywhere have been prominent 
in professional or political and public 
life, though some representatives of 
the sex had made their way to success in 
the medical profession, before the bars 
were let down for their entrance into 
public life and political activity. 

It may noted that a New 
Hampshire woman, Armenia S. White, 


well be 
was an associate of Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mary 
A. Livermore, Lucy Stone Blackwell, 
and their successors in the great and fi- 


active 


nally successful campaign for the political 
enfranchisement of women, as she was 
also a leader in the temperance reform 
than a 
President of the New 
Hampshire Equal Suffrage Association 
and the State Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

Although since their political enfran- 
chisement, women nowhere in the coun- 
try have aspired so generally to public 
office, or entered so extensively into the 
held of political activity, as was supposed 
would be the case, quite a number of 


movement, serving for more 


generation as 


them, in different sections of the coun- 
try, have ventured with success tpon 
these lines of effort, and among them 
New Hampshire has a fair proportion at 
least, a notable example being found in 
the person of Dr. Zatae L. Straw of 
Manchester, who had made her way suc- 
cessfully in the medical field before the 
door of political opportunity was opened 
to her sex. 

Dr. Straw is a native of Centerville, 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, 
daughter of William and Lydia R. 
(Haverstick) Longsdorf, both her par- 
ents being of that old Pennsylvania 
Dutch stock, whose solid qualities and 
strength of character vie with those of 
the Scotch Presbyterians, of our own 
region. Her father, a well known phy- 
sician, was also a Civil War veteran, a 
Major of Cavalry in the Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, having himself raised a com- 
pany for the service, while her mother 
was a talented writer. 

She was graduated, A. B., from Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pa., in 1887, the 
youngest member of her class and the 
first woman to graduate from that fa- 
mous institution, receiving her A. M., in 
course in 1890, in which year she gradu- 
ated from the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. Following graduation 
she served a year as interne at the New 
England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, and then went to Blackfoot, Idaho, 
where she had charge of the Government 
Hospital upon the Indian Reservation, 
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under the Department of the Interior. 
Returning East, she was united in mar- 
riage at Carlisle, Pa., on November 12, 
1891, with Dr. A. Gale Straw, of Man- 
chester, a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, (Phi Beta Kappa) of the Class of 
1887, and of Harvard Medical College, 
1890. 

Locating in Manchester immediately 
after marriage, husband and wife were 
both actively engaged in the practice of 
their profession in this city until after 
the breaking out of the World War, when 
the former, first of all New Hampshire 
men to enlist in the Allied Cause, a year 
and a half before the United States en- 
tered the war, joined the Harvard Sur- 
gical Unit for overseas service, under the 
British flag, and was thus engaged until 
this country fell into line, when he re- 
turned and was here engaged in hospital 
service. 

Returning home after war, Dr. A. 
Gale Straw resumed practice to some ex- 
tent, in Manchester, after a few months 
being summoned to join the medical staff 
of the Federal Veterans Hospital, No. 
95, at Northampton, Mass., but his 
health had been broken by his ardu- 
ous war service, and death closed his 
short but brilliant career, on the 19th 
of March, 1926. Mrs. Straw, however, 
assuming the burden of family care 
which she had cheerfully carried during 
her husband’s war service, continued and 
still continues her professional work with 
full measure of success, finding time, 
meanwhile to engage in the other activi- 
ties that engross the attention of intelli- 
gent and progressive women. ‘The 
measure of her attention to these may be 
inferred from a list of the various organ- 
izations with which she is associated in- 
cluding the Congregational Church; the 
local, county, state and National Medical 
Societies ; the Daughters of the American 


Revolution, Woman’s Relief Corps and 
American Legion Auxiliary; the Man- 
chester and New Hampshire Federations 
of Women’s Clubs; the Grange; the 
United Mother’s Club of Manchester, of 
which she is Honorary President, having 
served three years as President; the 
Woman’s College Club; the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club; the Parent- 
Teachers Association, in which she is 
State Chairman of Social Hygiene; 
Pointer’s Fish and Game Club of Man- 
chester, and the Lone Pine Hunter’s Club 
of Nashua. She is an ardent lover of 
the “great out-of-doors”, an enthusiastic 
sports woman, and particularly fond of 
fishing, in which pursuit she is quite suc- 
cessful. It should be-added that she is 
a member of the staffs at the Mercy 
Home in Manchester and the _ Hills- 
borough County Hospital; and it may 
also be said that she takes much pride in 
the fact that her father, brother, two 
sisters and two nephews, as well as her 
husband and herself were members of 
the medical profession. 

Dr. Straw has two daughters and two 
sons. The elder daughter, Enid C., 
graduated from Wellesley College with 
Phi Beta Kappa rank in 1921, served one 
year as an instructor there after gradua- 
tion, four years as a teacher in the Keene 
Normal School, and is now pursuing a 
post-graduate course, for the Ph. D. de- 
gree, at the University of California. 
The younger daughter, Zatae Gale, is a 
junior in the Woman’s College at Brown 
University, pursuing a_ pre-medical 
course; while the sons, Wayne L. and 
David Gale, are at home in Manchester. 
The home address is 297 Orange St., 
and Dr. Straw’s office address 1037 Elm 
Street. 

Dr. Straw entered actively into poli- 
tical life as a Republican in 1924, and 
at the November election of that year 
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was elected as a Representative from 
Ward 3, Manchester, in the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature, in which body she 
served as a member of the Committee on 
Pubic Health, Committee on Fisheries 
and Game, being clerk of the latter, and 
was re-elected in 1926, serving in the 
next House as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Health and member of the 
Committee on Fisheries and Game, mak- 
ing a record for close attention to duty, 
and earnest purpose for promotion of 
the welfare of the state. 

It was in the last campaign, moreover, 
that she entered more actively into par- 
tisan work, and engaged extensively as a 
speaker for the party cause, closing the 
campaign at a rally in Keene the night 
before election. It was at the opening of 
this campaign, indeed, that she was ac- 
corded her greatest political distinction, 
in that she was selected to preside over 
the deliberations of the Republican State 
Convention, at Concord, a duty such as 
had never before been assigned any 
woman in this country, so far as is 
known, and which she performed with 


greater tact and readiness than most men 
who have served either party in the state 
in similar capacity in the past fifty years. 
Dr. Straw is an enthusiastic member 
of the Izaak Walton League of America 
and a patron of athletic sports. During 
the last session of the legislature she 
once hiked over the long route from 
Manchester to Concord, making the trip 
in four hours and forty minutes, entér- 
ing upon her legislative duties almost 
immediately upon her arrival in Concord. 
While still devoted to her profession 
and enjoying a large practice, Dr. Straw 
may reasonably be expected to continue 
her interest in political life, and is al- 
ready being suggested as a candidate for 
the State Senate in her district, the 
Seventeenth. Whether she “chooses” to 
Seek this nomination, to retain her seat in 
the House, to seek some other position 
of public service, or to return for a time 
to private life, we may be sure that she 
will be heard from as champion of her 
party cause, and, what is infinitely better, 
a supporter of all good causes for the 
promotion of human progress. 


Winter Night 


POTTER SPAULDING 


The frost clings on the window pane, 


The north wind sings a cold refrain; 


The wood smoke round the chimney plays, 
The setting sun sheds cold, blue rays; 


The farmer hastens with his chores, 
And quick makes fast the great barn doors! 


The short day, shorter seems to be, 
The barn yard gate we scarce can see; 
Gloomy, silent, drear and cold, 

The winter night all life enfolds; 

But cheery, cozy, warm and bright, 
The farmer’s fire-place glows tonight! 





Rr. Rev. Bertranp Dotan, O. S. B. 
First Abbot of St. Anselm’s 









ITH THE elevation of St. An- 
Wisin monastery at Manchester 

to the rank of an abbey, and the 
installation of its first abbot, the Rt. Rev. 
Bertrand Dolan, O. S. B., New Hamp- 
shire, and in fact New England, has its 
first abbey. And with these events the 
Benedictine Order of New Hampshire 
has begun a new period of growth that 
will enable it to intensify its present work 
and develop new activities. 

The ceremonies of the installation of 
the abbot, which took place at St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral in Manchester on 
Wednesday, December twenty-first, 
were solemn and most impressive. The 
abbatial blessing was conferred by the 
Rt. Rev. George Albert Guertin, D. D., 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Manchester, assisted by two Benedic- 
tine abbots of the American Congrega- 
tion. Many members of the clergy, both 
secular and regular, were in attendance. 
The state was represented by His Excel- 
lency, Governor Huntley N. Spaulding, 
and his Executive Council, Mayor 
Moreau and several other officials repre- 
sented the city of Manchester. 

The choice of the Benedictines for 
abbot was born in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. He entered the community at St. 
Anselm’s twenty years ago and _ has 
occupied many important offices at that 
institution. During the late war he 
spent two years in France with the 
American army as a chaplain. When 
elected to his present position he was 
rector of the college. In this capacity 
he will continue for the present. 

The Benedictine Order is the oldest of 
the religious orders of the Catholic 


St. Anselm’s Now An Abbey 


REV. HUBERT J. SHEEHAN 
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Church. Founded in Italy in the sixth 
century by Benedict of Nursia, it has 
continued down to the present time with- 
out interruption. It has always held a 
prominent place in both ecclesiastical and 
educational affairs. Its work in the 
development and civilization of Western 
Europe has long been recognized, and its 
development of educational activities 
under most adverse circumstances is well 
known. The great abbeys and cathe- 
drals built under its auspices were re- 
markable for their beauty. Among those 
still extant that owe their existence to 
the Benedictines are Westminster Abbey 
and the Cathedrals of York, Durham and 
Canterbury in England. 

Unlike other religious orders the vari- 
ous monasteries of the Benedictine 
Order are distinct from each _ other. 
Each monastery governs itself and con- 
ducts its own activities under the direc- 
tion of an abbot who is elected to that 
position by the members of his com- 
munity. The office of abbot has many 
privileges attached to it, among which 
is the privilege of wearing the Episcopal 
insignia. 

The principal activity of the Benedic- 
tine Order in America is educational 
work. It is to this work that the mem- 
bers of St. Anselm’s abbey have devoted 
most of their attention. In conjunction 
with the abbey is St. Anselm’s College 
and Preparatory School. Due to limited 
facilities for scientific studies the courses 
at present lead only to the degree of 
Bachelor of Art. The student enroll- 
ment for this year is three hundred and 
twenty-five, one-third of which is for the 
Preparatory School. The majority of 
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the students enrolled are from New 
England, with a small percentage from 
New York and New Jersey. 

Although the Benedictines are prima- 
rily concerned with educational affairs, 
they do not neglect to foster agricultural 
activities. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising to notice that there is a very 
excellent farm connected with St. An- 
selm’s. Gardening, poultry raising and 
fruit growing are carried on extensively 
on the farm managed by the order. 
However, St. Anselm’s prides itself in 
owning the well-known Uncanoonuc herd 
of Holstein cattle. This herd has a very 
high standing among the Holstein cattle 
of New Hampshire, and many of the 
leading herds in New England and New 


York state have a strain of the Unea- 
noonuc herd. A member of the herd, 
Uncanoonuc Gerben, at the present time 
holds the state record for milk, having 
produced within one year twenty thous- 
and pounds of milk. 

Another activity that has been con- 
ducted by St. Anselm’s since its begin- 
ning is the Studio of Christian Art. 
The purpose of this institution is the 
development of art in general, and the 
traditional Christian Art in particular, 
Father Raphael, who is at present in 
charge of the studio, is well-known 
throughout the country for his mural 
paintings. He is at present devoting 
considerable time to decorating the 
Chapel at St. Anselm’s. 


The Baldxin 


GEORGE W. PARKER 


The blush of the dawn is upon it, 
It is sound as our granite hills, 

The fragrance of meadows has touched it 
And springs from forest-clad hills. 


Sheer beauty it has in abundance, 

It’s luscious beyond all compare 
And, hardy as Yankees who raise it, 

It breathes of New Hampshire air. 


The peach we fain yield to others, 
The orange seeks sunnier clime, 

But apples of flavor and beauty 
Are ours alone for all time. 





Advertising New Hampshire 


DONALD D. TUTTLE 


GREAT bridge between Virginia 

and North Carolina was being 

dedicated. The two Governors 
met at the center, shook hands and then 
the Governor of Virginia in a flowery 
speech laid special emphasis upon the 
fact that while Virginia was the mother 
of many states, North Carolina was her 
favorite daughter. The Governor of 
North Carolina replied in the same vein 
and concluded his speech thus: “and, Sir, 
taking advantage of that liberty which 
daughters are allowed in speaking now- 
adays to their parents, the daughter, 
North Carolina, hereby serves notice 
upon the mother, Virginia, that unless 
she shortens up her skirts and bobs her 
hair it won’t be long before she passes 
right out of the picture.” 

State Publicity—State Advertising is a 
better term—is simply the application of 
modern, bobbed-hair-and-skirt methods 
to the merchandising problems of a state. 
Every state has something to sell—agri- 
cultural or manufactured products; 
homes or factories; agricultural, indus- 
trial or recreational opportunities. Some 
states have just one product to offer— 
climate; an agreeable summer climate 
When it is winter in other parts of the 
country; and it is perhaps not inappro- 
priate that hot air has been a noticeable 
characteristic of their advertising. To- 
day states are in active competition for 
each other’s citizens, factories, business 
and markets. New England, “Home- 
steal of the Nation”, now finds herself 
fighting the competition of the younger, 
more aggressive states of the south and 
West. 


No state is exactly like another; each 


[35] 


has something which the others either 
lack or do not have in the same quantity 
or quality. Each state in its fight to 
maintain what it has and to get its share 
of the new business must make a survey 
to determine what it has to offer the rest 
of the world and then it must wake up to 
the fact, so obvious that it is frequently 
overlooked, that the only way the rest 
of the world has to find out what we 
have is to be told. And telling them is 
State Advertising. 

Most of us can recall the time when 
advertising was still regarded as some- 
thing of a novelty and a gamble. De- 
velopment of mass production in the 
latter part of the last century led to the 
necessity of mass selling and that is 
when advertising began to come into its 
own. State and community advertising 
is of much more recent development. In 
1919 the San Diego California Club 
started a $125,000 campaign of advertis- 
ing which, while not the first on record, 
probably marked the start of present 
definite advertising policies of many 
communities. Today the advertising of 
states and communities has become a 
nation-wide movement representing 
an annual expenditure of from 
$5,000,000.00 to $6,000,000.00. 

Vermont led the way in New England 
and has been advertising along recrea- 
tional and agricultural lines chiefly since 
1911. Her annual appropriation has 
usually been $10,000.00 a year. Maine 
was second in the field in New England 
starting in 1922, eleven years later, with 
a small appropriation which has grown 
to $100,000.00 a year. 


New Hampshire began advertising in 
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June, 1925, with a state appropriation of 


$25,000.00 annually for two years. The 
same amount was furnished from a fund 
raised from private subscriptions by the 
State Chamber of Commerce. Accord- 
ingly $50,000.00 annually was available 
for publicity for the two-year period July 
1, 1925 to July 1, 1927. The last Legis- 
lature increased the state appropriation 
from $25,000.00 to $35,000.00 a year and 
thereby, after a two-year test, placed its 
stamp of approval upon the idea of New 
Hampshire’s advertising its wares to the 
rest of the world. 

The Publicity Board consists of three 
members who serve without any re- 
muneration—Arthur B. Rotch of Muil- 
ford, Chairman; H. Stewart Bosson of 
Meredith; and Arthur S. Morris of 
Littleton. The great amount of time and 
work they have put into this is better 
known to me than to anyone else and the 
opportunity to express the appreciation 
of one citizen of New Hampshire is one 


of the reasons why I was glad to accept 
the invitation to write this article. 

State advertising is such a relatively 
new development that there are no cut- 
and-dried methods to follow. We know 
to a certain extent what some of the 
other states have done; but in connection 
with that knowledge we must understand 
the difference between their resources 
and problems and aims and our own. 
And so, in the first place we had to ask 
ourselves the questions—what are the 
“resources and attractions of the State” 
which the Legislative bill directed us to 
advertise? Just what does the State 
And—what are the most effec- 
tive ways to accomplish these things? 

A world described New 
Hampshire as “the most consistently 
beautiful stretch of country of its size 
anywhere in the world”. 


want? 


traveler 


Nature was in 
a lavish mood when she fashioned the 
mountains and lakes and valleys and sea- 
shore of our state; and even if we didn't 
care about sharing these beauties with 
outsiders they could come just the same 
and so, willy-nilly, New Hampshire 1s 
bound to become more and more a resort 
for tourists and vacationists. But there 
is no question that we want these visi- 
tors, want to capitalize the resources that 
nature gave us. We want the tourist 
and the vacationist not only because he 
is a cash customer for our hotels; board- 
ing-houses, stores, garages, farmers and 
manufacturers, but also because from 
them we draw purchasers for our farms 
They won't 
buy these by mail; we must get them to 
come and see them first; and so we be- 
lieve that the first job of a state adver- 
tising bureau is to get the greatest possi- 
ble number of the most desirable people 
to visit the state. So far at least as New 
Hampshire is concerned its advertising 
is just as much concerned with the 


and homes and _ factories. 
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agricultural and industrial resources as 
with the recreational. 

Obviously newspapers and magazines 
offer a valuable field for state advertis- 
ing. In the summer campaigns of 1925 
and 1926 newspapers only were used ; but 
last year we began using magazines also. 
New Hampshire ads appeared in the 
Literary Digest, National Geographic, 
Outlook and in the Where-To-Go sec- 
tions of the Atlantic Monthly, Review 
of Reviews, World’s Work, Scribner’s, 
Harpers, Golden Book and Country Life 
and, at the same time, in nine news- 
papers in Boston, New York and Brook- 
lyn. 

Advertisements bring replies from 
people who are interested and want fur- 
That requires an 
office with clerical help to write letters, 
to prepare booklets and send them out; 
and the preparation of literature means 
research and the collection of photo- 
graphs. The 64-page rotogravure book 
as issued contains 177 pictures but these 
were selected from over 1200 pictures 
secured from nearly every photographer 
in New Hampshire. 

Word-of-mouth 


ther information. 


the 
cheapest and most effective of all forms 
of advertising. Census figures tell us 
that in the year 1920 nearly 135,000 
peeple born in New Hampshire were liv- 
ing elsewhere. We are getting in touch 
with as many of these as possible, placing 
our literature in their hands, trying our 
best to make them homesick and to enlist 
their help. So, too, we are trying to en- 
list our summer guests, 


advertising is 


our college 


alumni, anyone and everyone who has an 
interest in New Hampshire. 


lt is unfortunate that the term “aban- 
(oned farm” has come into such common 
use for it has gradually become the ac- 
cepted term for almost all rural property 
that is for sale. It connotes a state of 


H. STEWART BOSSON 


desolation and usually leads the prospec- 
tive buyer to expect a ridiculously low 
price. At our request the Department 
of Agriculture, in the summer of 1926, 
prepared a book “New Hampshire 
Farms offered for sale by Bona Fide 
Owners” listing nearly 400 of these so- 
“abandoned farms”. Question- 
naires returned by less than half of the 
advertisers show that forty-one of these 
were sold and that fifteen others were 
sold from supplements later printed. 
One owner received twenty-one personal 


called 


calls and 114 mail inquiries in response 
to his ad in the book. 

In July, 1926, a party of 124 editors 
and editorial writers representing forty- 
four states were our guests for a week. 
They were taken over the state in busses, 
up Mt. Washington by the cog railway 
and around Lake Winnipesaukee by 
boat. $6,000.00 was appropriated from 
the State Chamber of Commerce Publi- 
city Fund to pay for transportation and 
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entertainment. No guest was asked to 
give any space in his publication in re- 
turn for his entertainment but most of 
them wrote many columns about New 
Hampshire on their return home. These 
writings, so far as we succeeded in ob- 
taining them, were pasted into a large 
scrap book which is among the treasured 
records in our office. The collection is 
far from complete and the subject matter 
is of a nature that could not have been 
bought at any price, but it is interesting 
to note that if paid for at regular adver- 
tising rates it would have cost $74,200.00. 

At the suggestion of Governor Spauld- 
ing the Bureau recently prepared a four- 
page folder for use as an envelope stuff- 
er. Manufacturers, insurance houses 
and other large mailers in the state were 
requested to place these in envelopes ad- 
dressed outside the state. Up to the 
present time approximately 1,000 of 
these information about 
New Hampshire, have been sent in from 


requesting 


thirty-seven different states and three 
foreign countries. 

Inquiries for the purchase of real es- 
tate or for any information or service 
which the Bureau is not in position to 
furnish are sent to all the Chambers of 
Commerce and organizations 
throughout the state with the request 
that they secure the necessary informa- 
tion regarding their locality and send it 
direct to the correspondent. 


similar 


An increase 
in the membership of the State Chamber 
of Commerce and strengthening of that 
organization is highly desirable for many 
reasons, one being for the more effective 
handling of this important work. 

The cumulative effect of advertising is 
well illustrated by these two cases: A 
Wisconsin man, as the result of our ad- 
vertising, interested in New 
Hampshire, as well as several other 
states, for a possible future home. He 


became 


finally, after two years of investigation, 
bought a fine farm in southern New 


Hampshire. At this writing he has visit- 
ing him a young Wisconsin farmer, a 
graduate of the Agricultural Department 
of the University of Wisconsin, who 
plans to buy a farm for dairying in that 
section. 

A former New Hampshire man who 
is now publicity director of a large pub- 
lishing house in New York writes us that 
as a result of our correspondence with 
him and other members of the firm, three 
of their vice-presidents and _ between 
forty and fifty members of their organi- 
zation their vacations in New 
Hampshire last summer and he expects 
that a larger number will be with us next 
year. 


spent 


During the past year our advertising 
has brought us inquiries from the follow- 
ing foreign countries: Honduras, Domin- 
ican Republic, Cuba, Costa 
Mexico, British Guiana, Argentina, 


Rica, 
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Brazil, Phillipine Islands, China, Straits 
Settlements, New Zealand, Porto Rico, 
South New South Wales, 
Hawaii, Bermuda, India, Czecho-Slovak- 
ia, England, Germany, Turkey, Poland, 
Italy, Egypt, Holland, Scotland. 


Australia, 


Many people have the mistaken idea 
that New Hampshire is wholly unimpor- 
tant as a manufacturing state. On the 
contrary the value of our manufac- 
turing goods in the year 1923 was 
$333,000,000.00. The last biennial 
report of the Bureau of Labor lists 1037 
different concerns employing a maximum 
of 78,000 men and women. A list, 
which doesn’t pretend to be anywhere 
near complete, contains over 225 differ- 
ent articles made in our state. 

A Concord merchant said to me over 
a year ago, “We are always glad of a 
chance to buy New Hampshire products 
but what, and where are they? We 
rarely have any offered us.” In the 
hope of acquainting New Hampshire 
people with home products we have 
been running exhibits of New Hampshire 
made goods in our eighteen-foot show 
window on North Main Street, Concord. 
Among lines shown are steel and wooden 
toys, flour, clothing, pictures, paintings, 
lawn mowers, toilet sets, hosiery, paper, 
gift shop novelties, stock and poultry 
iced, sweaters, cigars, linotype motors, 
sporting goods, proprietary medicine, 
furniture, sharpening stones, automobile 
accessories, yarns, soap, leather belting, 
razor strops, cutlery and 
specialties. 

lor many years the hotel business has 
been referred to as the second largest 
industry in the state. That statement 
seems to have been based upon tradition ; 
no one actually knows whether it is a fact. 
By the time this article is read a survey 
will be under way to determine accurately 
the total amount of business done last 


hardware 


DONALD D. TUTTLE, Secretary 


year by hotels, camps and _ boarding 
houses, and the number of people em- 
ployed. 

Don E. Mowry in his book “Com- 
munity Advertising” says: “The organi- 
zation that does not advertise is merely 
marking time. Whether it be an indus- 
trial or a manufacturing enterprise, or a 
community organization, a city, an agri- 
cultural or a fruit district, or a state, the 
same rule, based upon a practical appli- 
cation of known facts, must be applied: 
The organization that does not advertise, 
—sell itself, its products or its advan- 
tages through the medium of truthful 
publicity—is making advance prepara- 
tions for a backward step in the proces- 
sion of. progress.” 

Advertising is not a panacea for all the 
ills from which a state may suffer any 
more than the mere act of going to 
church or to a doctor is a sure cure for 
one’s moral or corporeal ills. But if in- 
telligently and persistently used it is a 
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powerful factor in successfully meeting 
the competition which every state finds 
growing keener every year. Scarcely 
less important than the interest it creates 
outside is that which it stirs up inside the 
state in its problems and fortunes; for 
no state progress can reasonably be ex- 
pected unless its people are alert and 
enthusiastic. Those states and commu- 
nities who are together spending between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 on advertising 
this year are doing so because they are 
convinced that they are making a tre- 
mendously profitable investment. 


“T believe that if New England adver- 
tised itself and its splendid products and 
all that it actually has, to the same degree 
that some other sections of the country 


advertise some of the things they claim 
to have our section would become the 
most famous spot on earth. We have 
known for years that this section has 
produced the largest amount and the 
finest quality of manufactured goods in 
many lines, but in recent years have 
fallen asleep, and our innate modesty has 
prevented our telling ourselves, to say 
nothing of the rest of the world, about 
our products and the jobs we, are doing. 
Our hope for the future lies in merchan- 
dising our products and to a large degree 
in advertising and publicity. Our sins 
are likely to be those of omission in the 
matter of advertising”.— (Victor M. 
Cutter, President of United Fruit Com- 
pany, in address to Advertising Club of 
Boston). 


The Shack on the Top of the Fiill 


J. W. TAPPAN 


Give me a shack on the top of a hill, 
With a roof that’s hanging low; 

Give me the hill with a gentle slope, 
And a town in the valley below. 


Where the sun comes up in the morning 
Like a blush on the cheek of the sky, 

Where the sun shines warm thru the whole day long, 
And the day can never die. 


Give me a meadow in back of my shack, 
Where the air is scented sweet 
With roses red as the robin’s breast, 
And daisies grow at my feet. 


Give me a garden in front of my shack, 
Where the fairest of flowers grow, 

So I may lie on my back and dream 
Of the town in the valley below. 





Why Go Abroad? 


See New H. ampshire 
Furst ! 


Ernest W. Butterfield 


EK HOME LOVERS long to 
see the wonders of the distant 
world but we close our eyes to 


This article will 
describe some of New Hampshire’s 


nearby replicas. 





The Runic Stone 





A Street in Milan 


foreign scenes but will mention only 
those which can be viewed from your 
seat in the automobile. 

Travelers go to the Isle of Man to 
see monuments of the ancient Celts. 
These are carved with straight line 
inscriptions which can be read only by 
profound scholars but mere tourists 
can gaze upon them with satisfaction. 
New Hampshire’s Runic Stone is in a 
gravel pit by the roadside. You can 
see it at your left about a mile beyond 
the narrow bridge which you cross at 
West Henniker on Route 9, Concord 
to. Keene: Don’t leave the car, look 
at the Runic Stone and say, “I have 
been to the Isle of Man.” 

Others journey to the southern 
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way, you will 
pass through 
Bradford and, 
as you leave the 
village going 
toward the sun- 
set, you will 
pause for a rail- 
road crossing. 
Then you will 
cross and twenty 








The Cerebrum Rock 


European cities and admire narrow 
streets with overhanging walls and a 
cathedral at the vista’s end. The long 
trip is unnecessary. If you stand on 
the sidewalk in front of the Nelson 
department store in Concord and look 
across Main street, or if at this point 
you look quickly from your car, you 


will see a foreign scene which very 
few Concord citizens (they are a busy 
but an unobservant folk) have ever 


seen. The narrow passage, the rutted 


street, the 


rods beyond at 

your left you 
will face the Cerebrum Rock. The 
many convolutions will recall the pic- 
tures in your school physiologies and 
the critical student will easily locate 
the Fissure of Sylvius and the Fissure 
of Rolando. 

For those who are unable to view 
in actuality the hill Mizah, the Pool 
of Siloam and other sacred places, 
New Hampshire by the motor car 
offers its substitute. This group of 
listeners is on the sky line just before 





church, all are 
there. 

in 
metropolitan 
museums of 
anatomy study 
plaster casts of 
the human brain. 


Scientists 





There is an 
easier way. On 
the Concord to 
Claremont high- 





The Twelve Apostles 
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you reach the vil- 
lage of Danbury as 
you journey from 
Franklin to Leba- 
non. Beyond the 
railroad station at 
Converse are two 
underpasses, then 
by a ravine you 
climb to a hilltop 
and look to the 
right. You will 
note, if a snow- 
storm has favored 
you, the shrouded 
form of the Teach- 
er, the listening 
apostles and, hap- 
pily, Judas sepa- 
rated from the rest. 
Hobbema’s “‘Ave- 








The Straight and Narrow Way 








nue of the Trees” 
and many Dutch 
roadways are ad- 
mirable but they 
lead nowhere. Not 
so New Hamp- 
shire’s straight and 
narrow way. It 
leads to the white 
New England 
church. This view 
is again from the 
automobile seat. It 
is at the railroad 
crossing as you 
drive west on the 
state highway, 
Grafton to Enfield, 
and approach the 
hamletof Cardigan. 
Why go abroad? 


New Hampshire Ftills in Autumn Time 


JOHN F. HOLMES 


New Hampshire hills in autumn time are glorious, 


Afar and near, from dawn ’till close of day: 
There are no words to picture this rare beauty— 
Those tree-decked hills in autumn’s rich aray! 


Against the green of pine, and spruce, and hemlock, 
The maple, oak, and birch in colors gay— 
[°xquisite tints, and shades, and color-blending— 
A picture long to last, though short to stay: 


The golden glow of June, this far flung splendor, 
To bid departing summer on her way: 

New Hampshire hills in autumn time are glorious, 
Afar and near, from dawn ’till close of day. 





Lhe Pilgrim Mothers 


MARY BARTLETT FLANDERS 
HISTORIAN OF MERCY HATHAWAY WHITE CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


T HAS BEEN repeatedly said that 

during the World War the American 

girl abroad was placed on a pedestal, 
and treated like a goddess. We have 
heard over and over again that wherever 
an American girl or woman appeared, 
the men in the hospital, in the recreation 
hut, or in the canteen, were cheered, 
comforted, encouraged and uplifted. 

If it is true that the American girl and 
the American woman occupy particularly 
exalted positions, at home as well as 
abroad ; if it is true that they are patient, 
cheerful and conscientious willing work- 
ers, and good pals, indeed there is no 
cause to wonder. These traits are theirs 
by right of inheritance for three hundred 
years. 

While paying tribute to the individual 
mothers of our hearts and homes, it is 
appropriate for us to honor with especial 
reverence the memory of the Pilgrim 
Mothers who began life in Plymouth a 
little more than 300 years ago. Much 
has been said and written about the Pil- 
grim Fathers; Forefathers’ Day is cele- 
brated, monuments to the Forefathers 
are erected, the libraries present a long 
list of volumes rehearsing their lives, do- 
ings, and virtues, but next to nothing has 
been written or said about the Fore- 
mothers. 


The poets have sung more or less fan- 
ciful ballads about some of the Puritan 
maidens, Priscilla, Mary Chilton, Mar- 


tha Hilton and others.* Several so-called 
historical novels have been published, of 
which the Pilgrims and Puritan maidens 
are heroines. But few have been the 
words of recognition for the loyal wives 


who kept house under peculiarly abnor- 
mal conditions, living in rude ill-fur- 
nished buildings, with slenderly stocked 
larders, suffering from cold, in fear of 
lurking Indians and prowling wolves, 
victims of disease without proper medi- 
cines or medical attendance. 

It is well to remember, however, the 
character of the environment from 
which these women had come. True 
they may have looked back at the home- 
land with regret and longing at the time 
of their greatest hardships, but to us of 
to-day, the comforts of England at that 
time, would seem very few. The houses 
boasted no glass in their makeup, the 
windows in most cases were covered 
with skin, or greased paper. Glass was 
known only among the wealthier classes 
and was carried about as personal bag- 
gage. Chimneys were lacking, it was 
believed that smoke made the air in the 
house healthy. For lights the women 
used candles and crude oil lamps. Coal 
was unknown. A bag of chaff was con- 
sidered a luxury in the way of a pillow, 
and when pewter plates came into 
fashion, in place of wooden trenchers, 
the owners considered themselves highly 
fortunate. 

To the girl of to-day, life in England 
at the time when the Pilgrim women 
were growing up, would seem very 
primitive. Comparatively little work 
was done at night. People rose to begin 
their days at four in summer, and five 
in winter, and by nine o'clock at night 
when the curfew sounded everybody was 
supposed to be ready to retire. The 
streets were unlighted at night, whoever 
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was so unreasonable as to insist on going 
about at night must carry his own 
lantern. 

The dress at that time, too, would 
seem crude and odd to us. Buttons 
were known only as ornaments, in fact, 
the origin of the word is the French 
word bouton, or blossom, showing that 
they took the place of flowers for orna- 
mentation. Hats and bonnets, stockings, 
laced or buttoned shoes, and pins, were 
scarcely known to our Pilgrim mothers. 
Everything was secured by straps and 
strings. 

It is easy to understand that there 
could have been no diaries, or journals, 
or letters. Much less books written by 
the Pilgrim women from the feminine 
viewpoint of those adventurous days, for 
the art of reading and writing by women 
was not encouraged. Although there 


were in the Bay Colony among the set- 


tlers on the North Shore several edu- 
cated women, there was only one among 
the Mayflower women who could write 
her name creditably. The general senti- 
ment of the times was that girls and 
women need not be scholars. “Who will 
cook our food and mend our clothes if 
the women are studying philosophy and 
sciences” demanded those who made the 
rules of the land. A very slender 
amount of book learning mixed with a 
thorough mastery of sewing, knitting, 
embroidery and cooking was considered 
desirable. “Goody Barstow” was publicly 
commended from the pulpit as _ one 
who has milked seven cows, made a 
cheese, and walked five miles to the 
house of God in good season. 

One sad case was recorded in 1645 
concerning the wife of a Governor of 
Connecticut, a goodly young woman who 
fell into sad infirmity because of her 
having for years given herself wholly to 
reading and writing, even to writing 


books. It was said that “if she had at- 
tended her household affairs and such 
things as belong to women, and not gone 
out of her way and calling to meddle in 
such things as are proper for men whose 
minds are stronger she had kept her wits 
and might have improved them usefully 
and honorably in the place God had set 
her.” 

On the other hand Judge Sewall of 
Boston recognized that his wife’s mental 
abilities in some directions exceeded his 
own and made an entry in his diary to 
this effect. “Took 24s in my pocket and 
gave my wife the rest of my cash, and 
tell her she shall now keep the cash, if I 
want I will borrow of her. She has a 
better faculty than I at managing affairs. 
I will assist her and I will endeavor to 
live upon my salary will see what it will 
do. The Lord give his blessing.” 

After all it may be complimentary 
rather than otherwise that the historians 
and journalists of those early days did 
not make special mention of the part 
played by women. Perhaps those pio- 
neers if questioned as to such omissions 
from their records might have replied: 
Why should we discriminate as to the 
women recording their virtues in sepa- 
rate chapters or volumes? Were we not 
one? Whither we went, there went they, 
our people were their people, our God 
was their God, our history their history, 
and heroism or fortitude that was ours, 
was theirs also. When we read of the 
housing conditions of those first years, 
of the scarcity of food, of the size of the 
families, of the hardships and dangers 
surrounding them, and of the homesick- 
ness, illness and death over-shadowing 
them, we do not need to have any 
description of the lives or character of 
the women who were faithful through 
all. 


Judge Sewall in one of his prayers 
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asked God to perfect what was lacking 
in his faith, and that of his yoke fellow. 
That term well describes the position of 
the Pilgrim woman. She toiled along 
patiently day after day bearing the yoke 
that was laid on her willing shoulders, 
sharing with her yoke fellow, his burden, 
his punishment and his reward. She 
took care of the house he built. She 
cooked the food, and laundered and 
mended the clothing he provided for the 
family; she even went into the field and 
hoed the corn he had planted. She was 
subject to the same stern laws, and pun- 
ished with the same severe penalties if 
she transgressed. 

The sufferings of the women who leit 
their home in England, to accompany 
their menfolks to an unknown land be- 
gan when they fled from their native 
country. After heart breaking farewells 
they left dear ones with whom probably 
they never would be united again, and 
followed the perils and miseries of travel, 
especially sea travel. One large party of 
persons while escaping from England to 
Holland divided itself into two sections, 
the women and children being sent down 
the river by a small ship, to join the men 
who made the journey by land to the 
port from which they were all to em- 
bark. Because the women were very 
seasick and begged the seamen to put 
into harbor for a night, the ship with 
their husbands sailed away without them 
in the morning, and they were captured 
by English officers. Their discourage- 
ment and disheartened state of mind can 
be imagined. 

The voyage across the Atlantic when 
the Mayflower at last was really started 
on the high seas, took nearly four 
months, and then for more than another 
two months after reaching Cape Cod 
the families lived aboard ship. The an- 
chors were first dropped in Provincetown 


Harbor on Saturday, November 21, and 
promptly on the following Monday the 
Mayflower women demanded that they 
be taken ashore to do their washing, 
Then and there Monday became Ameti- 
ca’s official wash day. After arriving at 
Plymouth Harbor, the men went ashore 
daily to explore the country, and to build 
the rude log houses which were to serve 
as homes. 

When at last there were temporary 
homes ready for occupancy, the families 
were obliged to live in most congested 
quarters. The company was arranged 
in households, with the single men ap- 
portioned among the families. The 
houses were of rough timber, mud plas- 
tered, with thatched roof and greased 
paper for windows. At first each house 
had only one room; within a few years 
an upper story was added for sleeping 
rooms, while the large single room on 
the first floor, served as living room, 
drawing room and kitchen. The only 
means of heating and cooking was a 
stone fireplace at the end of the room 
with a huge chimney extending up out- 
side of the house. 

The food consisted mostly of fish 
caught in the bay, lobsters, eels and 
clams, and an occasional wild fowl. In 
the summer there were strawberries, 
gooseberries, grapes and plums. There 
were no cattle until 1623 or 1624, and 
therefore there was no milk. Tea and 
coffee were unknown. Indian corn was 
the principal feature of the simple cook- 
ing, and the Pilgrim women came to 
learn its use in many and various ways. 
As other ships came after the Mayflower 
bringing seeds, crops of vegetables were 
raised, and the women began to make 
pumpkin pics and baked beans in addi- 
tion to the salt cod fish dishes. Indian 
pudding was also made. Good cooks 
these Pilgrim women had to be, to con- 
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coct toothsome viands from so limited 
and heretofore unknown ingredients. 
We have not forgotten how we grumbled 
during the late war because of the 
shortage of sugar and flour, and how 
difficult it was for the mothers of fami- 
lies to persuade the household to eat the 
unattractive results of war cookery. 
What was our shortage of food com- 
pared to that of Pilgrim days? 

There was just a score of married 
women among the first Pilgrims, and 
most of them were pitifully young to be 
thrust out into so hard a life. Possibly, 
however, it was their youth with its 
characteristic love of adventure, and its 
readiness to face even death for a_ high 
principle that sent them out on so fear- 
some an undertaking. Most of them 


were in their twenties. Many were 


probably between thirty and forty, judg- 
ing from the recorded ages of their hus- 


bands, only two were past middle life, 
Mrs. Catherine Carver and Mrs. Mary 
Brewster. What stout hearts they must 
have had to be able to keep house under 
these conditions and to bring up their 
children in health and in the fear of 
God. The records show that of the 
children of the colony that is, the seven 
girls and over a dozen boys under eigh- 
teen years of age, all but two lived to a 
ripe old age. 

The mortality among the Mayflower 
mothers was, however, very great. Of 
the seventeen wives surviving Mrs. 
Bradford, only four remained alive when 
the spring of 1621 arrived. The story 
of that first winter in Plymouth has been 
told often, and we remember how that 
company of sturdy Pilgrims, forced to 
live under conditions so different from 
any before experienced, one by one suc- 


cumbed to exposure and privation, sick- 
ened and died. Soon after the return of 
the Mayflower to England Governor 
Carver died and his wife survived him 
by only a few weeks, leaving Mistress 
Brewster to mother the younger women. 
Rose Standish, young and delicate, was 
one of the first to droop and die. 

Other ships arriving from England 
brought other women to give companion- 
ship and comfort to those who were be- 
reft. Mistress Alice Southworth who 
arrived in the “Anne” married Governor 
Bradford and Barbara whose family 
name is not known married Miles Stan- 
dish. Meanwhile the younger women 
Priscilla Mullens, Mary Chilton, Eliza- 
beth Tilley and Constance Hopkins were 
growing up to become matrons. 

The first marriage was that of Mrs. 
Susanna White, a widow, to Edward 
Winslow, a widower. Mistress White 
was the mother of Peregrine White, the 
first child born of white parents in New 
England. A son of the second marriage 
was in time Governor of an American 
colony, bringing the third honor to his 
Pilgrim mother. Probably the second 
marriage among the Pilgrims was that of 
John Alden and Priscilla, then the young 
woman known as Mrs. Carver’s maid 
was married to Francis Eaton. Brad- 
ford and Standish were the tourth and 
fifth to be wed. 

On the forefathers’ monument in Ply- 
mouth there are five figures. To repre- 
sent Law and Liberty the sculptors chose 
figures of men. Morality and Education 
are represented by statues of women, 
and the colossal figure of Faith crowning 
the monument is a woman. So after 
all, three-fifths of the monument to the 
Forefathers glorifies woman. 








lha Country Store 


CYRUS A, STONE 


Old David Bagley had a store 
Just off the village square, 
In which he kept all sorts of things, 
To eat and drink and wear; 
And in that store on winter nights, 
Would gather and sit down 
The “unpledged delegates at large” 
Of that staid old country town. 


They came from farmhouse, shop and mill 
To hear and tell the news; 
And give the gentle country folks 
“Some statement of their views!” 
They smoked and chewed, they talked and laughed, 
Sometimes they cursed and swore, 
Till all the atmosphere looked blue 
In David Bagley’s store. 


They talked of themes, both great and small, 
Of tariff and of trade, 

Religion, law and politics, 
And how the worlds were made; 

Whether the world on which they moved 
Was oblong, square or flat; 

And whether “Johnson’s pug-nosed dog” 
Could stampede “Jones’ cat.” 


The evening hour flies swiftly by, 
The village clock strikes ten, 

Old Bagley scowls across his “specks,” 
And then that squad of men 
Rise, and with merry screech and grin 

Bolt homeward through the door. 
The lights go out, and silence reigns 
In David Bagley’s store. 


Alas that merry careless group, 
Long past their blooming prime, 
Have drifted with the silent years 
Down the dark stream of time; 
And only in my dreams, I seem 
To see them as of yore 
Still hovering ’round the old box stove 
In David Bagley’s store. 


Oh, memories of the vanished years, 
What tales ye have to tell, 

What visions great, our backward gaze 
Of scenes once known so well; 

What voices musical and bold, 
Now hushed forevermore, 

Seem calling still from cask and crate, 
In that old country store. 
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New Hampshire 


Eloquent Exposition of Our 


Old Home Day Address Delivered at 
of Concord Deserves Permanent 


There is a state, the graceful curves 
of whose modest skirts are fanned by 
the ocean breezes and fringed with the 
sea-foam of the finest and most pictur- 
esque harbor of its size along the shores 
of either continent; yet whose proud 
poised head, bediamoned with perennial 
irosts, is raised above the “Old Man of 
the Mountains,” above the crests of the 
whole Northern Appalachian family. 
That is New Hampshire. 

There is a state,—one of the historic 
thirteen whose men, with only few 
exceptions, are loyal, honest and indus- 
trious; whose women are wholesome, 
devoted and comely; whose prehistoric 
geological strata accredit her amongst 
Nature’s very finest, one of God’s eldest, 
whom He loves and has blessed. That 
is New Hampshire. 

There is a state that epitomizes, as 
gems in original setting, the boasted 
scenery of the wide world, and com- 
prises within accessible _ realization 
God’s varied gifts to man; a state 
wherein summer sojourners are annually 
spending eight million dollars, to regale 
themselves amidst its wondrous beauties 
and recuperate in its atmosphere of un- 
surpassed healthfulness. That is New 
Hampshire. 

There is a state, only 180 miles long 
and 50 broad,—-9,305 square miles,— 
nestling along whose shore and scattere:| 
over whose rugged hills and through 
whose valleys, separated by forest and 
meadow, river and rill, are 29,324 farms, 
for the greater number well-tilled and 
productive, on which are rearing and 
from which have come, leaders in every 
field of industrial enterprise, of com- 
mercial progress, of professional lore, 
throughout the United States ; yet, whose 
cities and towns are teeming with world- 
uught manufactures. That is New 


T ] = . 
tlampshire. 


State’s Elements of Fame 


Northwood by Charles R. Parsons 
Preservation in Our Archives 


There is a state, whose schools and 
other institutions, public and private, are 
unexcelled ; the gracious conspicuousness 
of whose numerous church spires is a 
favorable omen; whose railway facilities, 
postal accommodations, hotels and all 
that pertains to the best interests of 
modern civilization are fully abreast of 
the times; where there is a copy of a 
daily newspaper, on the average, for 
every man, woman and child. That is 
New Hampshire. 

There is a state, on whose peaceful 
soil no foreign foe ever stepped, the 
brilliancy of whose noble escutcheon 
was never stained with the blood of civil 
strife, whose exalted standard of citizen- 
ship and sense of law and order never 
descended to even a single lynching; and 
yet, whose overflowing quota of manly 
self sacrificers have been heroes of every 
war, from Bunker Hill to Manila Bay; 
been martyrs at the shrine of freedom 
and equal rights in every noble cause in 
which they could enlist; fearless leaders 
and defenders; wherever possible, for 
liberty, union, truth,—the friends and 
benefactors of the oppressed and down- 
trodden everywhere. That is New 
Hampshire. 

There is a state, the quarries of whose 
Capital city provided the superb granite 
for the immense Congressional library 
building at Washington, and, when their 
capacity for that purpose was honestly 
questioned, were found, upon scientific 
investigation, to have resources more 
than sufficient to rebuild all the federal 
buildings in the United States, and the 
whole city of New York besides, with- 
out recourse to the inexhaustible mines 
elsewhere in the commonwealth. That is 
New Hampshire. 

There is a state, the platform of whose 
dominant political party, declared un- 
qualifiedly for rural free-mail delivery, 
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whose senators and representatives in 
congress, whose chief executive, came 
from the people, as if by general acclaim, 
because of industry, fidelity, ability,— 
true offsprings, not of temporary ex- 
pediency and party policy, but of 
thorough principle, of persistent patriot- 
ism and standard good citizenship; 
nurtured in the commendation of an 
intelligent and appreciative people, pro- 
moted out of sterling worth and pre- 
eminent qualification. That is New 
Hampshire. 

There is a state that was first to open 
a public library; first to authorize its 
towns to establish public libraries; first 
to open a public library on Sunday; first 
to make appropriations for the main- 
tenance of public libraries in its towns; 
first to have a state library. That is New 
Hampshire. 

There is a state, that furnished the 
only major-general ever commissioned 
by the continental congress; a_ state 
within whose borders was the first overt 
act in the Revolution; whose eminent 
citizen, Josiah Bartlett, was the first man 
to sign the Declaration of Independence ; 
from whose shore was launched the first 
flag-ship of the American navy, the 
Ranger, commanded by John Paul Jones. 
That is New Hampshire. 

There is a state, whose voluminous 
biography proudly displays as natives 
such famous literary authors as Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, John Bell Bouton, 
Charles Carleton Coffin, James T. Fields, 
Thomas W. Knox, John Lord, Edwin 
D. Mead, Edna Dean Proctor, Alonzo 
H. Quint, Nathaniel P. Rogers, Mary E. 
Sherwood, Benjamin P. Shillaber, Con- 
stance F. Woolson, Joseph E. Worcester, 
Noah Worcester, Charles G. Green, 
Nathaniel Green and Carroll D. Wright. 
That is New Hampshire. 

There is a state that has the proud 
distinction of having been the pivotal 
factor in the formation of what is now 
an acknowledged world power; whose 
vote of ratification decided the momen- 
tous fate of the national constitution, 
when its adoption still hung in the 
balance, a state, whose familiar history 
records that, in every crucial struggle of 
the republic, whether civil or military, 


legal or legislative, moral or constitu- 
tional, it has been a master-force.—Her 
sons, impelled by a patriotism that has 
never flagged, signed the immortal Dec- 
laration of Independence, were first 
among those who initiated the Revolu- 
tion at Bunker Hill, were foremost at 
the decisive Battle of Bennington, en- 
tered into and helped form the Arnerican 
Union, stormed and captured the heights 
at Lundy’s Lane, led in an attack upon 
human servitude that resulted in the 
emancipation of four million slaves, 
marched through Baltimore into the jaws 
of death at Bull Run, and fought to the 
end with Grant at Appomattox. That is 
New Hampshire. 

There is a state that gave Franklin 
Pierce to the presidency, and has pre- 
sented as presidential candidates Lewis 
Cass, Daniel Webster, Horace Greeley, 
John P. Hale and Benjamin F. Butler; 
a state that gave Henry Wilson to the 
vice-presidency ; from which state came 
Salmon P. Chase, a chief justice of the 
United States; two secretaries of state, 
Lewis Cass and Daniel Webster; four 
secretaries of the treasury, Levi Wood- 
bury, John A. Dix, Salmon P. Chase 
and William P. Fessenden; two secre- 
taries of war, Henry Dearborn and 
Lewis Cass; two secretaries of the navy, 
Levi Woodbury and William E. Chand- 
ler; two attorney-generals, Nathan Clif- 
ford and Amos T. Ackerman: a secretary 
of the interior, Zachary Chandler; a 
postmaster-general, Marshall Jewell; a 
major-general of the United States 
army, Leonard Wood; a state that gave 
to journalism those two great proto- 
types and fieldmarshals of newspaper- 
making, Horace Greeley of the New York 
Tribune and Charles A. Dana of the 
New York Sun; a state that has con- 
tributed to fame’s imperishable roll many 
brilliant names in every vocation, branch 
and division of valuable life, heavy 
artillery of astute brains and _ practical 
achievement. That is New Hampshire. 





The foregoing article which is the 
substance of an Old Home Day address 
delivered in the town of Northwood in 
1909, and published in some newspaper 
of the period, -a-copy of which was pre- 
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served by Deacon John C. Thorne of 
Concord, who has forwarded it to the 
GRANITE MONTHLY as worthy of repro- 
duction, is mainly remarkable for its pe- 
culiarly striking phraseology, and the 
special grouping of notable individuals 
who have honored the State in different 
lines of service. It contains some slight 
errors and is characterized by some im- 
portant omissions. It names Josiah Bart- 
lett as the first signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, whereas his name 
really appears as second to that of John 
Hancock, President of the Continental 
Congress. It places Daniel Webster in 
the list of New Hampshire candidates 
ior the presidency, while in fact he was 
never nominated by any party for that 
office. It classes Carroll D. Wright 
among New Hampshire literary authors 
of note, whereas he made no pretentions 
or attempts in that direction. He was 
a lawyer, a soldier, a statistician and an 
educator, was a Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Union Service in the Civil War; 
was the head of the Massachusetts and 
the United States Bureaus of Labor, and 
was President of Clark College at the 
time of his death. It omits from the 
same list the most important one belong- 
ing there, that of Sarah J. Hale, pioneer 
woman in the field of American liter- 
ature. It fails to mention the name of 
Mesheck Weare, who, as chairman of the 
New Hampshire Committee of Safety 
during the Revolution, was Washing- 
ton’s most trusted counsellor ; of John M. 
Sullivan, his strong right arm on the 
held of battle; of John Langdon who 
outfitted the expedition of John M. Stark 
(also unnamed) to Bennington, and 


who subsequently presided in the Senate 
when Washington took the oath of office 
as President of the United States. As 
Presidents of the Senate in subsequent 
service also might have been named 
Samuel Livermore and Daniel Clark, 
both of New Hampshire; and to this 
list, since the date of the above address, 
have been added the names of two other 
New Hampshire men Jacob H. Gallin- 
ger and George H. Moses. If Edwin 
D. Mead merits mention in the list of' 
literary celebrities, no less does his 
brother, Larkin G. Mead, along with 
that other notable American sculptor, 
Daniel Chester French, also of New 
Hampshire birth, deserve recognition as 
a leader in the world of art. Nor should 
such notable educators as Samuel R. 
Hale who established the first normal 
or teacher training school in the coun- 
try; Lydia Fowler Wadleigh, who found- 
ed the New York Normal College for 
Women; John D. Pierce, the first State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the country and founder of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Gen. John Eaton, the 
first U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
Joseph McKeen, first President of Bow- 
doin College, and Jesse Appleton, emi- 
nent among his successors, Oron B. 
Cheney, founder and first President of 
Bates, Benjamin’ Larabee, long Presi- 
dent of Middlebury, Ada C. Howard, 
first President of Wellesley, and Helen 
Peabody, long President of the first 
Women’s College in the country. West- 
ern College at Oxford, Ohio. failed of 
recognition when the roll of New Hamp- 
shire’s distinguished sons and daughters 
is called. 
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Editortal 


N assuming the duties and responsi- 
bilities of editing and publishing the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, of perpetuat- 

ing this grand old magazine which has 
so faithfully chronicled New Hampshire 
affairs for more than half a century, it 
is with the complete understanding that 


we cannot even hope to measure up to 
the abilities of 
prominent of 


former editors, most 
whom has been Hon. 
Henry H. Metcalf, its founder, and, for 
a large portion of its life, the editor. The 
knowledge of New Hampshire men and 
events possessed by Mr. Metcalf is 
equalled by few, if any, and the readers 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY will be glad to 
know that he has consented to remain 
for a time as Associate Editor. 

Mr. Metcalf gave us our first real les- 
son in newspaper writing many years 
ago. He has aided many struggling 
young reporters with sound advice and 
has given to the State of New Hamp- 
shire a long and valuable service im- 
possible of measurement. A fine appre- 
ciation of his connection with this publi- 
cation is taken from the EXETER NEws 
LETTER: 


One cannot help regretting that the 
GRANITE MonTHLy, the only literary 


magazine of importance that our state 
has ever had, has passed from the 
family of its founder, Hon. Henry H. 
Metcalf, to new owners. In the files of 
this magazine, which go back for half a 
century, is to be found the greatest store 
of rare and intimate historical informa- 
tion concerning early New Hampshire in 
existence. It was written largely by the 
state’s ablest and most reliable historians, 
generally as a labor of love and most of 
it well done. These files are a store- 
house containing information of greatest 
value, and it cannot help being a source 
of great satisfaction to those who have 
nurtured this fine enterprise through so 
many lean years, to feel that they have 
forever made secure so much of our 
early history. 


It is quite easy to promise improve- 
ment, quite difficult to fulfill the self 
imposed obligation. If the GRANITE 
MonrTHLY is to continue as a publication 
devoted to the history, biography, litera- 
ture and progress of New Hampshire, 
and that is our intention, then there is 
no logical ground upon which improve- 
mert could be honestly promised. 

There was left to us, then, only the 
opportunity of enlarging the magazine 
providing greater space to contributors 
for the publication of articles of interest, 
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and the addition from time to time of 
new features and departments. 

The MANCHESTER UNION offers a 
kindly suggestion relating to the VER- 
MONTER, in an editorial extending its 
congratulations and encouragement, yet 
endowing us with capabilities impossible 
of attainment: 


The UNion extends its congratula- 
tions to Mr. E. T. McShane upon his 
acquis.tion of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
and feels that the state should receive 
congratulations as well. For the GRANITE 
MoNTHLY is an institution, is one of the 
distinctive New Hampshire things, one 
of its agencies for advancement as well 
as a repository of its history, a record 
of the beacon lights of its current annals 
that have made it a most valuable and 
distinctive publication. Mr. McShane is 
not only an editor, but a publisher. He 
knows what to select for his magazine 
and he knows how to put it out in an 
attractive form physically. A loyal New 
Hampshire man, his first thought will be 
service. 

It is a remarkable thing the way this 
magazine has maintained itself in so 
small a state. Sometimes one is moved 
to express regret that the ability and 
devotion that has been expended upon 
the magazine could not have had the 
reward that a bigger possible constitu- 
ency could give, that a state of large 
population could supply. But it has 
lived and kept high standards while 
magazines of bigger states have passed 
on. Take that state magazine which 
first of all was a colony magazine, the 
PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, at times in 
its history a handsome and portly publi- 
cation. Gone. Why doesn’t Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis revive it, add it to his string of 
periodicals ? 

Our sister state of Vermont has a fine 
monthly in the VERMONTER, published 
at White River Junction. Handing the 
suggestion on to Mr. McShane, why not 
have the two state magazines of these 
sister states carry on joint campaigns 
‘or advertisers and circulation? If the 
lormer Vermonters and New Hamp- 
shians would support those magazines, 


they would be highly prosperous. Every 
public library and college library should 
have them. 

It is good news that the old GRANITE 
MOoNTHLY is to go on, that a man of 
Mr. McShane’s business and literary 
ability is to give his talents to its con- 
tinuance and advancement. 


The success of any publication depends 
upon the support given it by subscribers 
and advertisers. Therefore, Capt. L'F. 
Rice of Groveton possessed the proper 
spirit when he wrote: 


“I see by the papers that the GRANITE 
MoNTHLY has a new editor and owner. 
Congratulations. I do not know the sub- 
scription price of this publication, but if 
you will inform me I will be glad to send 
the mazuma to put me on the list for 


1928.” 

Capt. Rice later sent the check and 
became the first new subscriber under 
the present management. What this 
magazine needs is quite a number of 
men like Capt. Rice. 

This January number goes to sub- 
scribers a little tardy owing to our effort 
to produce an All New Hampshire pub- 
lication, including the manufacture of 
the paper by the Amoskeag Paper Mills 
at Manchester, the making of the half- 
tone illustrations and cover design and 
plates by the Art Department of the 
Union-Leader Publishing Company at 
Manchester, and the printing by the 
Granite State Press of the same city. 
We believe a New Hampshire State 
Magazine should be New Hampshire- 
Made if it is possible to do so, and to 
that end we shall bend our efforts. 

It is our sincere intention to give the 
GRANITE MoNTHLY the best that in us 
lies with the hope that it will prove 
worthy of the co-operation of the peo- 


ple of the state. 
* * * * 


New England owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. W. S. Rossiter, head of the 
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Rumford Press in Concord, for his 
timely action in cutting short the life 
of the BooKMAN so far as the Concord 
printing concerned. 
This magazine had started publication 
of Upton Sinclair’s latest effort, ‘“Bos- 
ton,’ in which it is asserted the author 
deals quite harshly and unjustly with 
New England, holds Sacco and Van- 
zetti up as heroic martyrs to a cause 
and flaunts our civic life in no compli- 
mentary manner. Mr. Rossiter will not 
admit that the effusion of “the bunch of 
conceit in a masculine hide” was the 
direct cause of the Rumford Company’s 
refusal to continue manufacture of the 
magazine, but the many who know of 
his fine loyalty to New Hampshire and 
New England, of his inestimable worth 
to the New England Council of which 
he is a member, and to the general repu- 
tation of fairness and honesty which he 
possesses, will not find it hard to assume 
that he would be unwilling to become a 
partner in the dissemination of radical 
ravings injurious to New England. Yet 
Sinclair’s stuff should not be taken too 
seriously. All his life he has been doing 
his little best to change the existing 
order of things—to no avail. He will 
be equally successful with “Boston.” 


establishment is 


* * * * 


The public reception incident to the 
second inauguration of Hon. Arthur E. 
Moreau as Mayor of Manchester estab- 
lished a latter day precedent which de- 
serves frequent repetition. Instead of 
the customary select affair to which ad- 
mission could be gained only by ticket 
the event was open to all who wished to 
attend. This is entirely in keeping with 
the modest, democratic tendencies of 
Manchester’s popular Mayor who be- 
lieves that public events paid for by the 
tax payers of the city should be open 
to the people, doing away entirely with 


the customery favoritism usually shown 
upon such occasions. Wherein he js 
right; yet it is not always quite possible 
to follow his good example. The popu- 
larity of Mayor Moreau in his home city 
was well attested by the throng which 
crowded the State Armory where the 
reception took place and it was the 
unanimous verdict that all had a very 
enjoyable evening. 
* * * * 


In an effort to find the answer to the 
question of what proposed legislation 
now before the Congress of the United 
States is of particular interest to New 
England, the New England Council 
asked the opinions of the Senators ani 
Representatives of the six New England 
states. The reply of the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire, George H. 
Moses, was straight from the shoulder 
and to the point. He replied: 

“The most important questions to 
come before Congress affecting New 
England in the immediate future are: 

“First, a study of conditions in our 
states with reference to producing rec- 
ommendations by a board of engineers 
similar to those which General Jadwin 
has recently submitted to Congress in 
connection with the floods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

“Second, an effort to secure recogni- 
tion for New England’s staple agricul- 
tural products in whatever measure 0! 
agricultural relief is before Congress. 

“T need not argue the desirability of 
the first of these suggestions, and for the 
second, it suffices to say that inasmuch 
as all of the legislation thus far enacted 
looking toward agricultural relief has 
been based upon the Warehouse Act of 
1911, which has consistently ignored all 
New England products— despite my 
most vigorous attempts to secure their 
inclusion—we should now insist that 
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New England agricultural staples should 
be put upon the same footing as the 
special crops of the South and West.” 
The great trouble with most critics of 
our legislators is that they do not them- 
selves know what is going on at Wash- 
ington. New Hampshire has a very 


considerable investment in agricultural 
projects. Not many of us knew that 
our products were not included in gov- 
ernmental relief plans. Now that we do 
know it is essential that we give some 
encouragement to the men who are try- 
ing to help us. 


* * * * 


The Fifty-fourth annual session of 
the State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
which was organized in Manchester in 
December, 1873, was held in the City 
Auditorium at Concord, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 13, 
14 and 15, 1927, with a good atten- 
dance considering the very unfavorable 
weather of the opening day. State 
Master James C. Farmer of Newbury, 
who had just been honored by election 
as Lecturer of the National Grange at 
its session in Cleveland, Ohio, presided, 
and he and his associate officers were 
re-elected for another two years’ term 
on the second day, and duly installed on 
Thursday. The first important proce- 
dure of the session after the formal 
opening, was the memorial service in 
honor of members departed during the 
past year, conducted by the Chaplain. 
There were sixty-six names on the roll 
of deceased members whose memory was 
thus honored, among them being those 
of many persons of distinction, including 
Past State Master, Richard Pattee of 
Laconia, long Secretary of the New 
England Milk Producers Union; Hon. 
Ezra M. Smith of Peterboro, dean of 
the New Hampshire Bar; Judge Frank 
\i. Beckford of Laconia, and Charles O. 


Barney of Canaan for sixty years editor 
and publisher of the Canaan Reporter. 
A Lecturers’ Conference conducted by 
State Lecturer, Arthur W. McDaniel of 
Barrington, followed by the Master’s 
annual address, and reports of other 
officers, occupied the afternoon of the 
first day; while in the evening a public 
meeting was held, at which acting Mayor 
Olin H. Chase of Concord gave an ad- 
dress of welcome, responded to by 
Worthy Master Farmer, and other 
addresses were given by Past State 
Lecturer, H. H. Metcalf, President G. 
M. Lewis of the State University and 
E. J. Taber of Ohio, Master of the 
National Grange. 

On the second day, following further 
official reports and the election of 
officers, there was exemplification of 
the work in the Fifth Degree by the 
officers of the Pemigewassett Valley 
Pomona Grange, and of the Third 
Degree by the officers of Capitol Grange 
of Concord; while in the evening the 
Sixth Degree of the order was conferred 
upon a class of two hundred and twenty- 
two candidates Thursday forenoon was 
occupied by reports of Committees, the 
same extending into the afternoon ses- 
sion. The last resolution adopted, 
coming from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and reported by E. E. Woodbury 
of Woodstock, was one favoring the 
establishment of a Woman’s College in 
New Hampshire, and bespeaking the co- 
operation of all organizations, agencies 
and individuals, favoring equal educa- 
tional advantages for women with men, 
in so moulding public opinion in the 
state as to promote the endowment and 
support of such an institution. This 
action, which was unanimously taken, is 
in line with the fundamental principle 
of the order, which places woman upon 
equality with man, in opportunity as well 
as rights. 





Hon. WitiiamM J. AHERN 





New Hampshire Necrology 


Hon. William J. Ahearn, a Notable Public Servant Deceased 


HE death of such a man as 

William J. Ahern, who departed 

this life at his home in Concord, 
on Wednesday, January 11, calls for 
more than mere passing mention, or 
simple biographical details. Mr. Ahern 
was a public character in New Hamp- 
shire for a full generation. Born in 
Concord, May 19, 1858, the son of 
William and Bridget (Leary) Ahern, he 
was not only devoted to the interests of 
his city, but a faithful servant of the 
state at large. Comung of Irish ances- 
try, of which fact he was ever proud, he 
was as truly American as any man who 
lived. Educated in the public 
schools, he regarded them as the bul- 
wark of our national liberty and never 
lost his interest in their welfare. Born 
in modest circumstances, he made his 
own way in life, and his sympathies were 
ever enlisted in the cause of the working 
For the 
poor and lowly he had no less respect 
than for the children of wealth, and to 


ever 


man and the common people. 


the service of the unfortunate he gave 
his attention in large measure in all his 
later years. 


Although engaged for some time in 
the years of his early manhood, in mer- 
cantile life in Concord, Mr. Ahern will 
chiefly be remembered as a public ser- 
vant, and as a loyal supporter of the 
Democratic party, by whose favor, main- 
ly, he held public position, yet whose 
interests he never regarded as superior 
to the public welfare. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Commissioners for 
Merrimack County from 1887 to 1891; 
deputy sheriff and jailer in 1891-1892, 
hal been one of the auditors for the 


county for a long series of years, and 
was generally conceded to be more famil- 
iar with the affairs of the county than 
any other man, and his advice was con- 
stantly sought by those in charge of the 
same. He had been a member of the 
House of Representatives in the New 
Hampshire Legislature, by choice of the 
people in Ward 9, Concord, in every 
consecutive Legislature from 1895 to 
1927, with the single exception of 1899, 
making sixteen terms in all, a longer 
period of service, in point of years, than 
any other man was ever accorded, as 
each term covered two years, and only 
exceeded in the last hundred years, in 
the number of elections and term of 
service, by the record of the late Hon. 
Harry Bingham of Littleton, who had 
eighteen elections to the House and two 
to the Senate to his credit. Like Mr. 
Bingham, in his day, Mr. Ahern was also 
a recognized leader of his party, and 
like him, also, an active and_= able 
supporter of all measures calculated to 
promote the welfare of the state. Dur- 
ing every year of his legislative service, 
except 1923 when he occupied the 
Speaker’s Chair through the ascendancy 
of his party in the House, he was a 
member of the important committee on 
Appropriations, and in 1913, another 
year of Democratic ascendancy, he was 
chairman of the committee, and at all 
times watchful of the public interest. 
His long experience made him especially 
familiar with parliamentary procedure, 
and his advice and counsel was often 
sought and freely given in settling knotty 
questions of procedure as they arose; 
while many a new member seeking aid 
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in furthering some pet measure, has en- 
joyed the benefit of his experience, re- 
gardless of party affiliation. 

Since 1901 Mr. Ahern had been the 
secretary and executive officer of the 
State Board of Charities and Correction, 
to whose important work in looking after 
the welfare of the dependent poor and 
other wards of the counties and state, 
his labor and attention had been given 
with untiring devotion and it was in this 
field of effort that his innate love of 
humanity was most strikingly mani- 
fested. The poor and unfortunate al- 
ways commanded his sympathy, and his 
practical interest and aid. 

A devoted Catholic, as well as a loyal 
Democrat, Mr. Ahern was faithful to 
the obligations of his church as well as 
the service of his party. To the latter 
he rendered service, almost continually 
in ward, city and State Committees, in 
County and State Conventions, and was 
honored by election as a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention of 
1900, which gave William J. Bryan his 
second nomination for the Presidency, 
following a tour of the country in which 
he was accorded a notable reception in 
Concord in which Mr. Ahern took a 
prominent part. 

Fraternally he was a member of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, Knights of 
Columbus, Elks, and the Wonolancet 
Club of Concord. On November 30, 
1876, he was united in marriage with 
Catherine Cotter of Concord and their 
golden wedding anniversary was duly 
celebrated in 1926, when friends from 
far and near paid their respects and the 
blessing of Pope Pius XI, was received. 
He is survived by his widow and five 
children—Rev. Robert J. Ahern, Chan- 
cellor of the Catholic Diocese of Spring- 
field, Mass., William J., of the State 
Forestry Department, John Mitchell, of 


the Concord Electric Company, Frank J., 
of Concord and Mrs. Mary Grace 
Sullivan, of New York. 

Testimonials of respect for the mem- 
ory and regret for the loss of this de- 
parted friend and servant of the people 
came from men high in authority, but 
the real mourning is shared by thou- 
sands of men and women, throughout the 
state, regardless of party or creed, sta- 
tion or condition, who have known the 
man and been conversant with his work 
and service. 


HON. FRED N. MARDEN 


Fred Nathan Marden, mayor of Con- 
cord, died at his home in that city about 
midnight on Wednesday, November 23, 
1927. 

Mr. Marden was born in Chichester, 
July 10, 1865, one of five sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathan Marden. He was 
educated at the old Penacook Academy, 
and at the Normal School in Winona, 
Minn., where he lived for about five 
years. He returned to New Hampshire 
and settled in Concord in 1890, establish- 
ing himself in the shoe business, which 
he carried on for about twenty years. 

For many years, he served as moder- 
ator of Ward 9, and was elected to the 
State Senate as_a Democrat from the 
10th District in 1907. 

He was appointed a special officer of 
the Concord police force, September 7, 
1904, and became a regular officer on 
Tanuary 12, 1911. He was serving on 
the force when nominated for the office 
of mayor in the municipal primary of 
1925 and resigned his police position on 
December 9 of the same year, after his 
election and about a month prior to his 
inauguration aS mayor. - 

In the city primary of October, 192/, 
he was renominated and in the election 
on November 8 won a reelection by 
about 2,000 votes over his opponent, 
Miss H. Gwendolyn Jones, the first 
woman ever to become a candidate tor 
mayor in this state. 

For a short time, Mr. Marden taught 
school in Minnesota, but almost all the 
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activities of his mature life were in Con- 
cord. He was a member of the First 
Congregational Church, a Mason and a 
Knight Templar, and held membership 
in Concord Lodge of Elks and Capital 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Abbie 
L. (Morse) Marden; one daughter, Mrs. 
Richard Currier of Harvard, Mass. ; one 
son, Frederick T. Marden of Lincoln; 
two sisters, Mrs. Walter Ordway of 
Loudon, and Mrs. Arthur G. Kirk of 
Oshkosh, Wis.; three brothers, James 
M. Marden of Boston; Walter A. Mar- 
den of Oshkosh, Wis.; and Samuel G. 
Marden of Chichester; and five grand- 
children. 


EDMUND S. LITTLE 


Edmund E. Little, born at Merrimac, 
Mass., October 10, 1856; died in La- 
conia, N. H. January 6, 1928. 

Mr. Little removed to Laconia before 
attaining his majority, and entered the 
dry goods store of Samuel B. Smith, 
where he was employed several years, 
but in 1882 he became a clerk in the 
Laconia Savings Bank, and four years 
later was elected its Treasurer; and in 
the same year was made Treasurer of 
the Laconia Street Railway and the La- 
conia Water Company. Upon the reor- 
ganization of the Peoples National Bank, 
in 1889, he was elected its Cashier; in 
1907 he was made Vice-President and 
in 1921 was chosen President, serving in 
that capacity until the time of his death. 
He was also prominent in other business 
concerns ; was Vice-President of the La- 
conia Hospital board of trustees, and a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Laconia Home for the Aged. He was 
Vice-President of the Laconia Needle 
Company, and had served as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the N. H. Bankers Association. 
In fraternal life he was an Odd Fellow 
and a Knight Templar Mason. In 1894 
he married Dora I. Saunders, who sur- 
vives him with one daughter Mrs. Bar- 
bara Bouve. 


GEORGE E. GAY 


George E. Gay, born at Penacook, 
N. H., October 31, 1848; died at Malden, 
Mass., December 9, 1927. 


Although born in Penacook he re- 
moved with his parents in early child- 
hood to Loudon, where he attended the 
public schools, and Gilmanton Academy. 
He was in the Union service in the Civil 
War, as a member of the First N. H. 
Heavy Artillery. After the war he at- 
tended the New Hampton Institution and 
Bates College, graduating from the latter 
in 1872, teaching at intervals during his 
college course. 

Following graduation he was, for a 
time principal of the high school at 
Auburn, Me., then conducted a private 
school for a time in Concord, N. H., and 
in 1883 was made principal of the 
Malden, Mass. high school, in which 
position he continued for fifteen years, 
during which period he had leave of 
absence to take charge of the Massachu- 
setts Educational Exhibit at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. He was subsequently 
employed by the State to prepare the 
public schools exhibition for the 1900 
World’s Fair in Paris. He was chosen, 
in 1896, as superintendent of the Malden 
public schools, serving for seven years, 
resigning in 1903, to take charge of the 
Massachusetts exhibit at the St. Louis 
exposition. Later he was superintendent 
of schools at Haverhill, Mass., resigning 
to become principal of the Normal de- 
partment in the Lynn, Mass., Burdett 
College, in which position he continued 
until January, 1927. 

He was a member of the G. A. R., 
Masons and the Baptist church of 
Malden. He is survived by two chil- 
dren, Dr. Fritz W. and Miss Grace I. 
Gay of Malden. 


CHARLES H. HOSFORD 


Charles H. Hosford, a prominent 
north country lawyer, many years a resi- 
dent of Monroe, and later of Woodsville, 
died at the residence of his daughter, 
Mrs. John L. Colby of the latter place, 
December 1, 1927. 

He was a native of Thetford, Vt., and 
was educated in the schools of that 
state. He studied law with Roswell 
Farnham of Bradford, Vt., and Samuel 
B. Page of Woodsville, was admitted to 
the bar in both states, but practiced 
mainly at Woodsville, though making his 
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home in Monroe, where is his final rest- 
ing place. 

He was a Republican in politics and 
had represented Monroe in the House, 
and the Second District in the New 
Hampshire Senate. He married Miss 
Jennie L. Hastings of Monroe, and they 
had three children. 

REV. GEORGE W. GROVER 

George Wheelock Grover,: born in 
Concord, N. H., July 17, 1845; died at 
Great Barrington, Mass., December 21, 
1927. 

He was the son of Benjamin and Lucy 
(Downing) Grover, his father being at 
one time Postmaster of Concord. He 
studied medicine at first and was gradu- 
ated trom the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, practicing the 
profession for six years in Great Bar- 
rington, but feeling called to the ministry 
‘he relinquished medical practice, studied 
theology at Andover Seminary, and en- 
tered the service of the Congregational 
denomination, holding his first pastorate 
at Hannibal, Mo. On March 25, 1879, 
he was called to the pastorate of the 
newly organized Pilgrim Church in the 
city of Nashua, which he served success- 
fully for fifteen years, until February, 
1894. He held membership in_ the 
various Masonic bodies in Nashua, in- 
cluding the Scottish Rite bodies to the 
32nd degree, and the Knights Templar. 

Since leaving his pastorate he had re- 
sided at Sheffield, Mass., until shortly 
before his death. He married, in 1867, 
Levinia M. Briggs of New York, and 
they had one son, John B. Grover, both 
now deceased. 

PROF. HERBERT D. FOSTER 

Prof. Herbert Darling Foster, born in 
West Newbury, Mass., June 22, 1865; 
died in St. Ives, Cornwall, Eng., Decem- 
ber 26, 1927. 

He was the son of David and Harriet 
Louisa (Darling) Foster, was educated 
at Phillips Exeter Academy and Dart- 
mouth College, and was made Professor 
of History in the latter institution in 
1893, which position he held up to the 
time of his death, when he was spending 
a sabbatical year abroad. He had been 


president of the New England History 
Teachers’ Association, a member of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
of the American Historical Association, 
and was also actively connected with the 
New Hampshire Peace Society. 

Prof. Foster was author of numerous 
works in History, and a large contributor 
to magazines and pediodicals. He re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. from 
Harvard University in 1892, and was 
awarded the honorary degree Litt. D., 
from the University of Switzerland in 
1909. 

July 7, 1897, Mr. Foster was married 
to Lillian Darlington Smith in Liverpool, 
eng., who died in June, 1926. He is 
survived by a sister who resides in Bar- 
rington, Mass. 


COL. DAVID L. JEWELL 


David Lyman Jewell, born in Tam- 
worth, N. H., January 26, 1837; died at 
Wollaston, Mass., December 1, 1927. 

Col. Jewell was a descendant of Mark 
Jewell of Devonshire, England, whose 
son Mark, Jr., was the first settler of 
Tamworth. 

He was for many years at the head 
of the Suncook mills, and prominent in 
politics and public affairs, as well as in 
the Masonic Order. -His military title 
came from service on the staff of Gov. 
Natt Head. He had lived in retirement 
at Wollaston for a number of years. 


CHARLES A. ROBY 


Charles A. Roby, born in Nashua, 
November 3, 1854; died there Decem- 
ber 29, 1927. 

He was a son of the late Luther A 
Roby, a prominent citizen of his time, 
and had been actively engaged in busi- 
ness for many years. He was president 
of the American Box and Lumber Co., 
and of the Nashua Building Co., and a 
director of the Second National Bank 
and of the Nashua Building and Loan 
Association. 

In earlier years he had been prominent 
in military affairs; was a member of the 
old City Guards of the Second N. H. 
Regiment, rising to the rank of Major. 
He was a trustee of the Edgewood 
Cemetery Association, a member of the 
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Nashua Historical Association, and of 
the First Congregational Church. In 
politics he was a Republican, and had 
served on the Nashua Common Coun- 
cil, Board of Aldermen, and in both 
branches of the State Legislature. 


His wife, who was Miss Clara Gates 
of Lowell, died about a year ago, but he 
is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Paul 
Whitcomb of New York, and Mrs. 
Marion Towle of Nashua and one son, 
Luther A. Roby, also of Nashua. 


An Epitaph 
GUY E. McMINIMY 


Here lies a sailor far from the sea 

Who knew not the sound of surf; 

Here lies a hunter far from the hill 
Who knew not the feel of turf; 

Here lies a singer who voiced no songs 
Though they sang in his heart at times, 
Poet and dreamer of beautiful dreams 
Though his pen never wove any rhymes. 


How I hope that in death he has found him a place 
Where the sea can be heard in his ears, 

And a gun and a dog and a range of hills 

Where his eye is not dimmed by the years; 

And a place where his voice may be lifted in song 

As a thrush from a linden tree, 

And a place where his dreams may be woven at last 
Into verses of sheer melody. 





Good Enough for Me 


CARL BURELL 


New Hampshire may not be the best 
Of all states that may be, 

But, anyway, this much I'll say: 
She’s good enough for me. 


Or hot or cold, or wet or dry, 
The things that have to be 

Are as good here as anywhere; 
And good enough for me. 


Some to the South in winter go, 
Some to Pacific coast, 
And some across the ocean go; 

Of travel they may boast. 


Sut I'l cling to the Granite Hills, 
In winter, fall or spring, 

All times of year, thank God I’m here, 
And of their glories sing. 


Think what you may, say what you will, 
The summer sun shines bright, 

And ’cross the sky in winter fly, 
The clouds with cold starlight. 


And life and love are as sweet here, 
Though hardships claim their fee, 

As they could be to you and me, 
Wherever we might be. 


New Hampshire may not be the best 
Of all states that could be, 

But come what may, this much I'll say: 
She’s good enough for me. 


And could the Granite Hills speak out, 
In thunder tones so free, 

I think they’d say, most any day: 
You’re good enough for me. 
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